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Curiosities of 
London. 


\ is JOHNSON once re- 
marked to Boswell, “ It 
is wonderfal, sir, what 
don.” We may apply 
the same statement to 
Mr. Timbs’s new edition 


“The Curiosities of 
London.”* It would be 
difficult to exceed the 
diversity,  collective- 
ness, the quaintness, 
interest—in a word, the 
curiosity of its contents. 
Beginning  alphabeti- 
cally, with the Adelphi, 
and ending with the 
Zoological Gardens, he 
carries us from place to 
place, from building to 
building, till all Lon- 


and pictured with its 
most remarkable scenes. 





brave, busy, beautiful, bountiful London in a 
hundred different aspects, not indeed through 
the medium of a continuous narrative, but in 
groups of facts connected with the principal 
objects of interest in the wide “ world-city.” 
Mention of the finds of the fossilized teeth of an 


elephant in the formation of the great sewer in 


Pall-mall; of remains of numbers of turtles, 


crocodiles, elephants’ teeth and tusks at Highgate | 


and Islington; of bones of the elephant, hippo- 
potamus, ox, and deer in the brickfields at Brent- 
ford ; and of the general subterranean presence of 
vast quantities of pyritized twigs and fruits allied 
to the class of vegetation now flourishing in the 
Eastern Archipelago, brings us face to face with 
the distant ages when London possessed a climate 
identical with that of the Spice Islands in the 


Indian Ocean, when from the hot, moist soil rose. 


mighty palms, under whose feathery shade glided 
immense boa-constrictors and in the branches of 
which chattered troops of monkeys; while sharks, 
turtles, and crocodiles dirported in the waters 
once covering part of the metropolitan district : 


those distant ages, indeed, when the hippopota- | 





* Curiosities of London: exhibiting the most rare and 
remarkable a of Interest in the Metropolis; with 
nearly Sixty Years’ Personal Recollections. By John 
Timbs, F.8.4. A new edition, corrected and enlarged, 

: Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer, 1863, 


is to be found in Lon. | 


of his work, entitled | 


| 


As page after page| 
flutters past, we see 
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| mas lounged in Regent-street, the elephant’ 


sauntered down Pall-mall, and London had 
not become a British settlement. On another 
page we are reminded that Moorfields is pro- 
| bably the site of the first group of Celtic dwel- 
| lings, and of the evidence that has pointed to 
| this conclusion. Then we have Roman London 
| picked out for ns; and here and there we catch 
glimpses of the principal events, the stately | 
pageants and banquets, the odd customs, the 
| topography of London in the various centuries 
| of the Middle Ages. Interspersed with all this 
come the sparkling sayings, the gay doings of | 
the comely personages and wits of the days of | 
the Stuarts; the pith of much that concerned | 
London in the last century; and countless facts 
| belonging to our ownday. Mr. Timbs’s book is, | 
lin fine, a literary kaleidoscope ; for, though his | 
subject is always London, the varied pieces of 





} 


| information he has collected concerning it fall | 
| together in such diversified combinations that it 


| is scarcely possible to take it up without seeing 
| @ new picture. 


It is the compression, too, of the ; 
industrious accumulations, the painstaking re-| 
| searches, the methodical classification, and the | 
vivid recollections of sixty years: no trifling | 


| piece of mental labour. 
don has been traversed, | 
and peopled with ita | of the most interesting districts in London, | 
most famous worthies, | 


Perhaps, we should say, off - hand, that one | 
from association of idea, is St. James’s, if. 
| We were not confuted on the threshold of | 
| this observation by the equal claims of other 
quarters. Even muddy, murky, misty Ber-. 
mondsey has had its romance as charming 
as that of the Blind Beggar of Bethnal- 
green; for in the parish register there is | 
an entry indicating an Enoch Arden, in the 
|“ forme of a solemn vowe made betwixt a man. 
and his wife, having been long absent, through | 
which occasion the woman beinge married to 
another man, took her again.” Prosaic Pad- 
dington has bat to be unveiled of its modern | 
disguise, to be revealed as the Saxon settle- 
ment of the sons of Ped. Stop the omni- 
buses, put up the horses, sweep away the 
straight rows of houses, and straight lines of 
metal ways, and we can picture a knot of rude | 
homes of blue-eyed, yellow-haired Pzdings, | 
bare and brawny armed, half cultivators of the 
soil, bat whole warriors, sheltered to some 
extent by Notting-hill near by. The omnibuses, 
railways, and rows of new houses have not 
quite effaced the Paddington of the Middle. 
Ages even yet, The White Lion, Edgeware-road, | 
dates 1524, the year when hops were first | 
imported. The Ked Lion, Harrow-road, is | 
supposed to have seen Shakspeare ; and Ben | 
Jonson went to the Wheatsheaf, Edgeware- | 
‘road: Bat St. James’s, where Swift found 
lodgings so “ plagay dear,” is fuller of more 
| modern associations: it seems studded with 
|familiar names. ‘The courtly poet Waller, 
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James’s- 
street, when it was called ‘the long street,” 
and had a terrace-walk before the best houses 
at the upper end. Pope, as he himself says, 
lodged “next door to ye Golden Ball, on ye 
second terras.” Gibbon, the historian, died at 
No. 76. Below the Thatched House Tavern was 
the shop of Rowland, the author of the fame of 
Maccassar oi]. Sir Christopher Wren died at his 
own house in this street. Lord Byron lodged at 
No. 8, in 1811; and Gillray, the one celebrated 
caricaturist, committed suicide in it by jumping 
from one of the upper windows of No. 24, 
says Mr. Timbs; bat, according to Mr. 
Cunningham, No. 29. It is not, however, te 
the main street that these personal associa- 
tions are confined. Addison lodged in St. 
James’s-place, and we know whose footsteps 
came to and fro his lodgings, as well as we know 
the brilliant list of guests of Samuel Rogers @ 
century afterwards in the same “place.” Swift, 
Steele, Crabbs, and Moore all lodged at different 
times in Bury-street. The poet Gray, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and the two Hunters once lived in 
Jermyn-street ; and in this place was enacted 
thecurious farce in real lifeby Mr. end Mrs. Howe» 
the former of whom left his wife for the space of 
seventeen years, causing her to believe that he 
was in Holland, bet in reality he was living in 
the immediate neighbourhood and part of the 
time exactly opposite to a honse to which she 
had removed, and going to St. James’s Church 
every Sunday for seven years, where he saw her 
without discovering himself. More especially is 
this locality associated with the rank and 
fashion that frequented Almack’s in the middle 


lived on the west side of St. 


‘of the last century. St. James’s-square takes 


us back to the reign of William IJI. and Mary, 
when Sir William Temple and Sir Horace Wal- 
pole lived in Pall-mall, though there were some 
few houses on the spot in the days of Charles IL, 


|as witness that of Moll Davies, one of his 


mistresses. It was at No. 4 in this square that 


‘the late Earl de Grey received the Royal Insti- 


tute of Architects, daring several years, and in- 
vited brilliant women as well as eminent men to 
meet them. Great nights were those. 

St. James’s Park brings us into contact with 
Nell Gwyn; for here, as has been ofttimes 
told, Evelyn, attending Charles II. through the 


park, heard a conversation carried on between 


this famous couple, “she looking out of her 
garden on a terrace at the top, and the king 
standing oa the green walk under it,”—a site 
identified by Mr. Cunningham as under the park 
wall of Marlborongh House; an‘ in the dining- 
room of the Army and Navy Club Honse is pres 
served one of that saucy lady’s looking-glasses. 
The Strand is another district fall of memories, 
as indeed are the vicinities of St. Martin’s-lane, 
many of the squares, the sites of old religious 
houses and their gardens, old inns, the halls of 
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the City comnanies, the mansions of the nobiiity, 
and scores of other places. Indeed, there are few 
spots in London that some association with cele- 
brated persons 


or their savings h 







with human interest. ‘Tbe north end of Bean- 
fort-row, Chelsea, will always bave a charm for 
those who remember that here lived Sir Thomas 
More, with his son, daughters in-law, grand- | 


Gauchters, ard great-grand-children, when he 
: i Henry VIII. and Erasmus, the 


was visit 
latter of whom pronounced his house “ a practi- 
cal school of the Christian religion.” Scraggy 


straggling Kent-street, Southwark, will be as 
though decked with cloth of gold when we think 
of the Black Prince caracolling along it on his 
way home from Poictiers; Paddington Canal 
will be eyed with curiosity in connexion with 
Lord Byron’s remark that the canal of Venice 
would not be more poetical were it not for its 
artificial adjuncts ; and London Bridge will re- 
call other tragedies besides the ghastly spec- 
tacles exposed upon the gatehouse, when, look- 
ing down upon the swift waters, we remember 
their velocity past the narrow old arches cansed 
suicides to choose the minute of shooting through 
them in boats to destroy themselves, first filling 
their pockets with heavy stones, as did Sir 
William Temple’s only son; and a brighter, 
braver deed, will cast a glitter upon the tide 
when we think of Edward Osborne, in 1536, 
leaping into the river to save the life of his 
master’s infant daughter, dropped from one 
of the windows of the 
upon the bridge, which infant daughter was 
bestowed by her father, the lord mayor, upon 
her gallant rescuer in after years, and became in 





good time great-grandmother of the first Duke | 


of Leeds,—as pleasant a tradition as that of Dick 
Whittingion. A large array of this class of 


facts will be found in Mr. Timbs’s volume. In, 


King-street, Covent-garden, are a few street- 
doors of solid mahogany, this being the street in 
which the lady lived for whom that wood was first 
usedin England. InSouthampton-street,at No. 31, 
phosphorus was first manufactured in England, 
by Ambrose Godfrey Hauckwitz, under the 
instruction of Robert Boyle, who seems to have 
done for the popularizing of chemistry what the 
Tradescants did for natural history a century 
before him; for his laboratory was a place of 
fashionable resort. In Maiden-lane, the birth- 
place of Turner, the painter, lodged the incor- 
ruptible Andrew Marvel, in a second floor, while 
M.P. for Hull; and fifty more of such Bade- 
bright spots might be easily counted up: or, 
for different moods we might seek out where 
Sterne died, in 41, Bond-street, or the pawn- 
broker’s shop in Wardour-street where Sheridan 
used to deposit his valuables. 

We have had many writers on London, many 
of whom were Londoners; sometimes, however, 
it is to provincials or foreigners that we are 
indebted for sketches that enable us to realize 
the manners and customs of Londoners in the 
days of yore. After Stowe sets us down, it is to 
James Howell, the Welshman, first of the line of 
historiographers-royal, tbat we are indebted for 
many particulars concerning London, before we 
find Evelyn and Pepys waiting in their gilded 
coaches to carry us farther on. From him we 
learn that Tothill-field-gardens were the head- 
quarters for the purchase of choice fruit, as 
Covent-garden is now. “I have sent you,” he 
writes to Sir Arthur Ingram, “a hamper of 
melons, the best I could find in any of Tothill- 
field-gardens.” To another friend he says, “ You 
Writ to me lately for a footman, and I think this 
bearer will fit you: I know he can run well, for 
he hath run away twice from me.” 

And again, July, 1652, he relates, not without 
a twinge of departing superstition,— 


“As I passed ly St. Dunstan’s, in Fleet-strect, the 
last Saturday, I stepped into a lapidary, or stone cutter’s 
shop, to treat with the master for a stone to be put upon 
my father’s tomb, and casting my eyes up and down, I 
might spie a huge murble, with # large inscription upon’t 
which was thus to my best remembrauce: —‘ Here Lies 
John Oxenham, a goodly young man, in whose chamber 
as he was struggling with the pangs of death, a bird with 
@ white breast, was seen flutterir g about his bed, and so 
vanished ;’ which circumstance would not have been worth 
commemorating upon stone if it bad not been that the 
sister, son, and mother of this goodly young man, all 
attracted a similar white-breasted bird to their couches 
when dying, as the inscription proceeded to relate, ‘To 
these be divers witnesses,’ continued the travelled Howe] 
* whose names are engraven upon the stone. This stone 
is to be sent to a town hard by Exeter, where this hap- 
pened,’ ”’ 


From this we may glean that the Tondon 
lapidarics executed some, at all events, of the 
ancient work now found in the provinces. 
Writing from the Fleet, where his political ser- 


houses then built | 


| . om eae 
| jn 1646, he says, “The devil may walk freely up | the vital \ ‘ 
|and down the streets of London now, for there | day, the Registrar-Gen 


jis not a cross to fright him anywhere, and it | 


- , : 7 ie | Be A 2 ing ov 
as not invested |seems he was never so busy in any countrie | sent bounds, extending ov 


|upon earth, for there have been more witches ‘territory, the population amounted last year by 


arraivned and executed here lately than ever | computation to 3,037,991 souls. ... ; 
And, | a radius of fifteen miles stretches from Charing- 
| Cross, an ever-thickening ring of people extends 


‘within the area which the metropolitan police 


were in this island since the creation.” 
again, from the same confinement, he writes,— 
“The air of this city is not so (sweet), "specially 
in the heart of the city (in and about Paul's 
Church), where horse-dung is a yard deep; in- 
;somuch that to cleanse it would be as hard a 
‘ task as it was for Hercules to cleanse the Augean 
lstable. It was a bitter taunt of the Italian, 
‘who passing by Paul’s Church, and seeing it 
full of horses, ‘ Now, I perceive (said he) that 
in England, men and beasts serve God alike.’” 
The same worthy gives us some word about 
Drapers’ Hall, in a letter to his father, who 
seems to have sent two of his younger sons to be 
started in life by those already established. One 
of the lads was taken in hand by James, and the 
other by another brother, afterwards Bishop of 
, Bristol, and both were apprenticed to mercers, 
the one in Cheapside, and the other at the 
_Flower-de-lace, in Lombard-street. 
| When I went to bind my brother Ned appreztice in 
Drapers’ Hall, easting my eyes upon the chimney-piece of 
| the great room, I might spie a picture of an ancient gen- 
| tleman, and underneath Thomas Howel. I asked the 
clerk about him, and he told me he had been a Spanish 
| merchant in Henry VIII.’s time, and coming bome rich, 
and dying a batchelor, he gave that hal] to the Company 
of Drapers, with other things, so that he is accounted one 
| of their chiefest benefactors. I told the clerk that one of 
the sons of Thomas Howel ¢ame now thither to be bound : 
he answered, that if he be a right Howel, he may have, 
| when he is free, three hundred pdunds to help to set up 
| and pay no interest for five years. It may be hereafter 
| we may make use of this. He told me also, that any maid 
| that can prove her father to be a true Howel, may come 


‘Westminster Abbey, 3,521,267 souls.” 


curiosities of the metropolis in our own 
eral, in 1866, “ London is 
growing greater every day, and within its pre- 
er 122 square miles of 


Aa far ag 


watches over, making the whole number on an 
area of 687 square miles around St. Paul’s and 
Horace 
Walpole’s pace would be seriously affected 


‘could he revisit his old haunts with his old 


curiosity as to what was going on around him, 
Mr. Timbs quotes the late return that shows the 
number of passengers and vehicles passing over 
London Bridge in twenty-four hours. Surely 
those who have gone before us, and those who 
have to come after us, could not light upon a 
fact more indicative of our strenuous activity 
than this traffic-gange. 167,910 passengers pass 
in twenty-four hours over this bridge, or 6,996 
per hour, night and day. Sometimes there are 
2,000 persons upon the bridge at once going 
about their avocations, and 1,764 carriages have 
been counted to pass over in an hour. And yet, 
in all this toil and traffic, and jostling and 
jogging, there are people, ever and anon, who 
turn their backs to the crunching wains, the 
swift rambling omnibuses, the rattling carts, the 
ring and roar of the multiplicity of veticles, and, 
looking over the parapets at the water, through 
nearly three centuries of time, say * it must have 
been hereabouts that Osborne struggled with the 
infant in his arms ; and perhaps here that John 
Temple drowned because he feared his king had 
suffered an ill-tarn through his inexperienced 


| and demand fifty pounds towards her portion of the said | statesmanship ; and somewhere here that Mar- 


hall.”” 


| §Strype, for sixty years incumbent of Low 
‘Layton, in Essex, and subsequently rector of 
Hackney, is but a continuator of Stowe. Both 
Pepys and Evelyn, the one president the other 


‘on the pole on which: it had been exposed 


|garet Roper must have waited in her boat to 
‘catch her father’s honoured head, when it was 


thrown over the bridge to make room for another 
»” 


Such supreme and ineflaceable attraction have 


fellow of the Royal Society, bring us down to | the tragedies of life for us. Muan’s sympathy is 
the commencement of the eighteenth centary.| with man. 


Pepys died in 1703; Evelyn, in 1706. Then 
come Hatton and Pennant. From a galaxy of 


Mr. Timbs gives us a capital chapter upon the 
great metropolitan breweries. Although Whit- 


_emaller wits two contributors of great celebrity | bread’s is the oldest, and, in spite of Peter 


sparkle on the scene soon after these expositors 
of manners in the days of the last of the Stuarts 
closed their eyes, in the persons of Dr. Johnson 
and Horace Walpole, both of whom have left 
| Londoners many a legacy. “The man who is 
| tired of London is tired of existence,” said the 
former, in his admiration and appreciation of 
| the boundless resources of a metropolitan life ; 
/and the threads of Walpole’s life are so inter- 
| woven with London society as to be inextrica- 
'ble. These two were contemporary centres, 
having distinct rings around them, never clash- 
ing, but between them attracting all that was bril- 
| liant and gifted in the society of their day. It was 
Johnson who laid down the scheme upon which 
| George III. formed the most complete private 
library in Europe, in the “ dull, dowdy, and 
| decent” Buckingham House, now at the dis- 
| posal of the public in the British Museum; it 
_was Walpole’s pen that, despite his own proclivi- 
| ties towards pseudo-Gothic ornamentation, swept 
‘away all regard for what he called Adam’s 
“ gingerbread and sippets of embroidery,” in his 
rapturous praise of the “chaste palace” the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., made 
of Carlton House, from the designs of Holland. 
His own Strawberry Hill became as nothing in 
his courtly haste to follow the regaltaste. “ We 
| went to see the Prince’s new Palace in Pall- 
mal], and were charmed,” he wrote to the 
Countess of Ossory ; “it will be the most per- 
| fect in Europe. There is an august simplicity 
that astonished me;” with more raptures to the 
same effect; and straightway London became 
full of “chaste palaces” of every dimension, 
down to that of a park-gate lodge. “There will 
soon be one street from London to Brentford,” 
he prophesied with a foresight only surpassed by 
the great lexicographer’s celebrated prophecy 
that: London would be some day lighted by gas. 
| “I have twice this spring been going to stop my 
; coach in Piccadilly, to inquire what was the 
| matter,—thinking there was a mob : not at all; 
| it was only passengers.” And as his buckled, 
, and frilled, and spencered men-folk, and his 
gored and frilled, narrow-skirted, and big- 


bonneted women-folk jostled one another as 
| they streamed up and down Piccadilly, what a | 


| mere thread of a concourse they must have made 


|compared with that which is pouring up and 
Y ’ 8 | down there now, all 
Vices finally imprisoned him, toa friend in Paris, | 


hours of the busy day. 
“ London,’ says the great authority for many of 





| Pindar, the house of Barclay & Perkins has most 
‘interest for us, perhaps, from ite having belonged 

tothe Thrales in the last century, and so in some 
|way become part of our associations with the 
great central Londoner we have just mentioned as 


giving tone to so much that is metropolitan, Dr. 
Johnson. Certainly their brewhouse is one of 


the curiosities of London, and crowds of foreigners 


go to see it. Think of a brewhouse as large and 


| lofty as Westminster Hall; malt-bins as high as 


three-storied houses; a standing army of well- 


|fed cats, to keep the rats in check ; 200 horses, 
costing some 801. a-piece, each ranged in its own 
| stall, with its name painted on a board over the 
‘rack; and some scores of men, every one of 
'whom is taller than a Life Guardsman, and 
heavier by two stone,—not to say one word of 
‘the bewildering furnaces, cisterns, wells, shafts, 
‘boilers, details of all sorts, and utensils. 


He is 
also definite and minute upon other branches of 
trade followed by wealthy firms that are as com- 
mercial duchies or petty kingdoms to their pos- 
sessors and their inheritors. Paternoster-row is 
traversed with this object. From a street in the 
occupation, first, of tnrners of rosaries; then of 
mercers, silkmen, and lacemen (Pepys bought 
moyre for a morning waistcoat here in 1660) ; 
then of sempstresses,—Paternoster-row became 
one of the head-quarters of the publishing trade, 
by the removal of the booksellers from Little 
Britain in the reign of Queen Anne. Mr. Timbs 
records,— 


* At No. 39 have lived nearly a century and a half the 
Longmans ; the imprint of Thomas Longman, with Thomas 
and John Osborne, at the sign of ‘The Ship and Black 
Swan,’ is dated 1725. For several years the firm 
gave here dinners and soirées to authors and artists; and 
they have acquired world-wide repute as the publishers of 
the works of Scott, Mackintosh, Southey, Sidney Smith, 
Moore and Macaulay. Messrs. Longman's own sale of 
books has amounred to five millions of volumes in the 
year. They possess some portraits of eminent literary 
a. The premises were rebuilt in haudsome 

enaissance style in 1863; the design including the re- 
building of the adjoining house of Messrs. Biackwood & 
Sons, of Edinburgh, at the extreme north-west corner. 
ihe facade is executed in Portland stone. The character 
of the carving, especially of the lower stones. is somewhat 
symbolical naturai foliage, On the keystone of the 
central arch is represented literature, supported by the 
arts, sciences, and education, In the spandrils of the 
same are the ‘Ship’ and the ‘Swan,’ being half-sized 
copies of two medallions, saved from the old buildings, 
and which had been trade signs on part of these premises 
since the Great Fire.” 


Lomband-street tells still more of its archso- 
logy. Before the reign of Edward II. this street 
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was called by the same name from the fact of Josephus we find the building of Salem ascribed 


the Rothschilds of the Plantagenet era having to the Shepherd Kings or Hyksos. There ap- | 


settled there. These were the Longobards, | pears, however, to be so much confusion between 
whose badge, which is that of the Medici family, these shepherd and probably Phoenician invaders 
—three golden balls,—is now the sign of pawn- and lords of Lower Egypt, who were finally sub- 


brokers, who perform for modern unfortunates jugated by Thothmes II. about 577 years later 
and spendthrifts the part played by the wealthy | than the above-cited date, and the Jewish bond- | 
And slaves, who fled to the desert sixty-three years | 


bankers and goldsmiths in old times. 
from that day to this it has been a great money | afterwards, as to render the passage from the 
mart. 


covered by the banking-house of Martin, Stone, | the current opinion as to the Phcenician or 
& Martins. Only so recently as ten years ago Semitic origin of the founders of the Holy City. 
it has been ascertained that the father of The supposed reference in Homer possesses 
Alexander Pope was a merchant living in Broad- little more than a literary interest, and our pre- 
street, when the poet was born, and not a linen- sent historic account of Jerusalem may thus be 
draper in Plough-court. Out of the forty-four taken as commencing with the storm by David 
names of firms of “ Goldsmiths who kept run- of the citadel of Zion, J.P. 3670, being 1137 
ning cashes,” mentioned in the “ London Direc- years later than the date assigned to Melchi- 
tory for 1677,” twenty-seven were in Lombard- zedek. 
street. The only intelligible explanation of the mode 
Dip where we may, there is something enter-| in which Joab entered the Castle of Zion is, 
taining in this new edition of “‘ The Curiosities that, like Ferdinand of Arragon, in the siege of 
of Loudon.” Mr. Timbs declares correctness to Naples, nearly 2,500 years later, he introduced 
be the cardinal point of the volume; and con- a ine hope through an unheeded conduit. 
sidering every statement is associated either The fortifications at this time would appear, 
with names or dates, it is remarkable that so from the language used in the books of Samuel 
few errors have crept in or escaped the eye of and of Chronicles, to have crowned the hill of 
revision. Holborn theatre, however, willscarcely Zion. David “ built the city round about, from 
be found on the south side of that ancient Millo and inward ;”’ and to the labours of David 
thoroughfare. In the list of statues we find no or his immediate successors the circumvallation 
mention of that of the late Prince Consort on | of the lower city is, in the first instance, to be 
the memorial of the 1851 Exhibition in the | attributed; being effected by a wall surround. 


Horticultural Society’s Gardens, the best out-of- ing the second hill, Acra, built to a consider- | 


doors monument in London. The Art Union, | able height above the bottom of the valley; 
a real curiosity of London (444, not 445, Strand), megalithic in its structure, and to some extent 
has raised and expended 351,0001. in the pro- coinciding in its site with the first of the three 
duction and dissemination of works of art walls mentioned by Josephus. It is thus to the 
(instead of 150,0001.). In the account of Covent characteristics of megalithic structure, of posi- 
Garden Theatre there is no mention of the great tion on the steep slope of what was formerly 
conflagration that destroyed it, nor of its re-| Acra, and of the comparative narrowness of the 
building by Barry, The same calamity at her space that it encloses, that we must look for in- 
Majesty’s Theatre is, of course, of too recent dications of the wall of David, while it is (with 
occurrence to be looked for. Some of the signs two exceptions) only high up on the southern hill, 
that remain might have well been included Zion itself, that we can expect to find even the 
among minor curiosities, especially those known faintest traces of his predecessors. 
to have been painted by celebrities, as that by| In the reign of Solomon the circumvallation of 
Hogarth in Oxford-street. But we will not pur- Moriah was commenced, and the Temple was 
sue these ungracious suggestions. raised upon its summit. 
Everybody who likes London cannot fail to is also ascribed the completion of the wall com- 
like it the more for such labours as those of Mr. menced by his father. The main characteristics 
Timbs; and those who, for want of informa- pointed out by Scripture and by Josephus to de- 
tion or caprice have not hitherto done so, will note the work of Solomon are, the enormous 
find so many historical and personal associations size of the stones, the careful dressing of the 
cropping up about them as they wend their joints, the union of masonry with the native 


Here dwelt the husband of Jane Shore. | Egyptian historian, thus preserved only in a) 
Sir Richard Gresham’s shop was on the site quotation, of little value except as indicating | 


To this great monarch | 


| to be used under the Idumean kings, are to be 
traced in these ancient caverns. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, 
the son of Solomon, occurred the second of that 
series of successful sieges or storms of Jerusalem 
which, without counting unsuccessful attacks, 
like that of Sennacherib, or occupations without 
recorded fighting, as in the case of Necos, king 
of Egypt, three months after the battle of Me- 
giddo, amount to no fewer than seventeen during 
the 2,230 years that elapsed from the capture 
|of the Holy City by David to that effected by 
| Saladin. The record in the Hebrew Scriptures 
| is confirmed by the sculptures and hieroglyphics 
| found in the tombs of the Egyptian kings of the 
| twenty-second dynasty, the first of whom — 
| Sesonkhosis—is denoted by the same appella- 
| tion of “subduer of the Mennahom,” or Syrian 
| shepherds, that is ascribed to Thothmes IV., the 
| Pharaoh of the Exodus, and among the portraits 
|of whose captives that of the “ Melech Judah” 

is represented with arms bound behind him, and 
with a face in which the Jewish featares are as 
decided as is the expression of dismay and alarm 
which they are intended to betray. No great 
building epoch is recorded as intervening between 
the capture by Shishak, king of Egypt, and that 
| by Joash, king of Israel, 150 years later, when 
| the record of the demolition of 400 cubits of the 
| wall of the city between the Gate of Ephraim 
;and the corner gate affords a means of, to some 
| extent, identifying the wall raised by David with 
that repaired by Nehemiah. 
| WUzziah, the eleventh king of Jerusalem, of the 
house of David, appears to have repaired the da- 
mage effected by King Joash, during the reign of 
the unfortunate Amaziah. “ Uzziah built towers 
| in Jerusalem at the corner gate, and at the valley 
gate, and fortified them. Also he built towers 
in the desert. And he made in Jerusa- 
lem engines, invented by cunning men, to be on 
| the towers and the bulwarks, to shoot arrows 
and great stones withal.” It seems hardly to be 
| expected that we should now be able to distin- 
| guish the work of King Uzziah, whose long and 
glorious reign, ending in a cloud, was succeeded 
| by that of his son Jotham, the fourth builder 
| king, who “built the high gate of the House of 
the Lord, and on the wall of Ophel he built 
much.” The former, the great eastern gate of 
the temple, now lies in undistinguis! able frag- 
ments against the eastern wall of the Haram; of 
the latter it is probable that the foundations 
may be those of a wall now under course of 
examination. 





various ways, that they will alter their opinion rock at the base of Mount Moriah, and the 


and be grateful to the pens that have added so | foundation of the wall forming the then eastern | 


After the idolatrous and unfortunate reign of 
Ahaz, whose extinction of the Lamp in the 


much to their every-day enjoyment. Every scarp of that elevation close to the brook Temple, on the 17th Thamuz, is yet commemo- 
Londoner should read Mr. Timbs’s book by way Kedron. The recent excavations of Lieutenant rated in the Jewish almanack, Hezekiah, the 
of thanks for the taste, industry, and enterprise | Warren, tracing the channelled megalithic work fifth builder-king, repaired and reopened the 
that have placed it in his power to do so; and to this very point, and to a depth of 70 ft. below | temple. “ How he made 2 pool and a conduit, 
every one else, that he may get anotion of what the present exposed portion of the Haram wall, | and brought water into the city,” as recorded in 
London includes, | when compared with the statements of Jose-| the Book of Kings, is more minutely explained in 
| phus, seem to leave no room for doubt that the | the Book of Chronicles, by the expression that 


| 





| original work of Solomon is here in good preser- 
|vation. For similar reasons it would seem 
likely that the peculiar shouldered arches, or 
THE EIGHTEEN ERAS OF THE ARCHI- hollowed imposts, formed within the vaulting 
TECTURE OF JERUSALEM, WITH THE of the south portion of the Haram, are part of 
DATES, LOCALITIES, AND PROMINENT the same monarch’s work. Again, farther north 


CHaRACTERISTICS OF EACH EPOCH. | long the line of the eastern wall, flanking 
|the Kedron, the remarkable problem of the 


THe first occasion on which our present | Golden Gate, the entrance of which is marked 
historical knowledge supplies a direct reference by some of the most enormous stones yet dis- 
to the city of Jerusalem is at a date contempo- | covered, and which clearly formed a portion of a 
rary with the reign of nine Syrian and Mesopo- system of palatial works subsequently super- 
tamian kings, the bricks of one of whom, | seded by the military works of the Asmonean 
** Arioch, King of Ellasar,” are to be seen in the or Idumean kings, may find its solution in the 
British Museum, impressed with the monarch’s | name Porta Judicialis, or Porta Custodie, being 
name in cuneiform characters, now read as probably the Porch of Judgment, leading to the 
Urukh. The exact date of this reference is of palace (perhaps the “ House of the Forest of 
extreme interest, inasmuch as it closely preceded | Lebanon ”’), and to the northern entrance to the 
that great geological convulsion which depressed | original, as well as to the Second Temple. The 
a portion of the valley of the Jordan by more! passage which seems definitively to identify the 
than 2,000 ft., and, arresting the natural coprse | Golden Gate with the Gate of Judgment will be 
of the river along its still traceable channel to, mentioned in its due order. 
the Red Sea at Akaba, spread its waters into a| In connexion with the megalithic masonry of 
lake so large that the evaporation from its| Moriah may be noticed the quarries entered by 
surface has ever since disposed of the influx.| Dr. Barclay, and mined within the mountain, 
As, however, the historic investigation now | where stones in different stages of preparation 
attempted refers to architectural dates alone, it | have been left undisturbed for 2,000, if not for 
is enough here to say that the most careful 3,000 years. The very marks of the masons, 
attempt to restore the chronology of the Book of | the smoke of their torches, and here and there 
Genesis with which we are familiar, fixes the some rude note or ornament daubed on the 
interview of the King of Salem with the victo- | id to be traceable on the walls 





| stone, are sai 
rious Areb Sheikh Abram in the year 2533 of these royal quarries; an 
the Julian Period. At that early date the city | investigation to ascertai 
was already devoted to monotheistic worship, He 


also the “ Priest of the Most High God.” |attribute a greater, but perhaps a more ques- 


In the fragments of Manetho preserved by tionable, antiquity,—or the Greek letters likely | year of his reign, 


brew characters,—the Pheenician letters to) Jerusalem before 
the King of Zedek, Salem, or Kadesh being which it is now the fashion of learned men to) 


|“ he stopped the water-course of Gihon, and 

| brought it straight down to the west side of the 
city of David.” As it is added that he pros- 
pered in his works, and as a reason given fcr his 
“ stopping” the water-course is, that it should 
be rendered unavailable for the supply of the 
armyof Sennacherib with water, we may, perhaps, 
conclude that the diversion of the stream was 
connected, after filling tanks or basins, with the 
sewerage of the city. We can hardly fail to find 
| traces of the work of Hezekiah, of which the 
locality is thus distinctly indicated. 

| §ixth and last of the builder kings of the line 
of Judah was Manasseh, the fifteenth and the 
longest reigning monarch of thedynasty. After 
his capture by a king of Assyria, whom the 


recent discoveries at the British Museum enable 
us to denote by the name, as at present read, of 
| Ashur-bani-pal (a king whose cuneiform re- 


‘cords mention a king of Judah as his tribu- 
tary), Manaeseh, on his restoration to his 
|kingdom, “built a wall without the city of 
David, on the west side of Gihon, in the 
valley, even to the entering in at the Fish- 
gate, and compassed about Ophel, and raised it 
| up avery great height.” This wall, built at the 
foot of the hill, enlarged the area of the city 
towards the west. The wall now in course of un- 
| covering at Ophel may bear traces of the labour 
| of Manasseh, as well as of that of Joash. It abuts 


] 


of on the Haram wall, but shows, by not being 
d it deserves a careful| bonded into that colossal structure, its later 
n whether the square| date. We have no further record of building at 


the siege by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The city of Jerusalem was captured by Nebu- 
hadnezzar, king of Babylon, in the nineteenth 


jc 
on the 10th day of the month 
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the City comnanirs, the mansions of the nobility, | in 1646, he says, “ The devil may walk freely up | the vital curiosities of the metropolis in our own 
and scores of other places. Indeed, there are few | and down the streets of London now, for there | day, the Registrar-General, in 1866, Ms London ig 
spots in London that some association with cele-|is not a cross to fright him anywhere, and it growing greater every day, and within its pre- 
brated persons or their sayings has not invested | seems he was never 80 busy in any countrie | sent bounds, extending over 122 square miles of 
with human interest. ‘The north end of Beau-| upon earth, for there have been more witches | territory, the population amounted last year by 
fort-row, Chelsea, will always have a charm for | arraigned and executed here lately than ever | computation to 3,037,991 souls... . As far as 
those who remember that here lived Sir Thomas | were in this island since the creation.” And, | aradius of fifteen miles stretches from Charing- 
More, with his son, daughters in-law, grand- | again, from the same confinement, he writes,— | Cross, an ever-thickening ring of people extends 
daughters, and great-erand-children, when he “The air of this city is not so (sweet), ’specially | within the area which the metropolitan police 
was visited by Henry VIII. and Erasmus, the |in the heart of the city (in and about Paul’s! watches over, making the whole number on an 
latter of whom pronounced his house “a practi- | Church), where horse-dung is a yard deep; in- | area of 687 square miles around St. Paul’s and 
eal school of the Christian religion.’ Scraggy.|somuch that to cleanse it would be as hard a Westminster Abbey, 3,521,267 souls.” Horace 
straggling Kent-street, Southwark, will be as | task as it was for Hercules to cleanse the Augean  Walpole’s_ pace would be seriously affected 
though decked with cloth of gold when we think | stable. It was a bitter taunt of the Italian,| could he revisit his old haunts with his old 
of the Black Prince caracolling along it on his| who passing by Paul’s Church, and seeing it curiosity as to what was going on around him, 
way home from Poictiers; Paddington Canal | fall of horses, ‘Now, I perceive (said he) that Mr. Timbs quotes the late return that shows the 
will be eyed with curiosity in connexion with in England, men and beasts serve God alike.’ number of passengers and vehicles passing over 
Lord Byron’s remark that the canal of Venice |The same worthy gives us some word about London Bridge in twenty-four hours. Surely 
would not be more poetical were it not for its, Drapers’ Hall, in a letter to his father, who those who have gone before us, and those who 
artificial adjuncts ; and London Bridge will re- seems to have sent two of his younger sons to be have to come after us, could not light upon a 
call other tragedies besides the ghastly spec- started in life by those already established. One fact more indicative of our strenuous activity 
tacles exposed upon the gatehouse, when, look- of the lads was taken in hand by James, and the than this traffic-gauge. 167,910 passengers pass 
ing down upon the swift waters, we remember other by another brother, afterwards Bishop of in twenty-four hours over this bridge, or 6,996 
their velocity past the narrow old arches caused | Bristol, and both were apprenticed to mercers, per hour, night and day. Sometimes there are 
suicides to choose the minute of shooting through the one in Cheapside, and the other at the 2,000 persons upon the bridge at once going 

about their avocations, and 1,764 carriages have 
been counted to pass over in an hour. And yet, 


them in boats to destroy themselves, first filling Flower-de-luce, in Lombard-street. 
their pockets with heavy stones, as did Sir) .w , eas 
ony: 7. : ase ‘ : } When I went to bind my brother Ned apprertice in . , . " ° A 
William Temple’s only son; and a brighter, Drapers’ Hall, casting my eyes upon the chimney-piece of 1 all this toil and traffic, and jostling and 
braver deed, will cast a glitter upon the tide | the great room, I might spie a picture of an ancient gen. jogging, there are people, ever and anon, who 
when we think of Edward Osborne, in 1536, | tema", and underneath Thomas Howel. 1 asked the turn their backs to the crunching wains, the 
l a es } e ‘ , vw.’ Clerk about him, and he told me he had been a Spanish ift Lites onan oh ttling carta, the 
eaping into the river to save the life of his | merchant in Henry VIII.’s time, and coming home rich, | S¥!'t rumbing omnibuses, the rattling ¢ , 
master’s infant daughter, dropped from one and dying a batchelor, he gave that hall to the Company ring and roar of the multiplicity of vehicles, and, 
of the windows of the houses then built of Drapers, with other things, so that he is accounted one looking over the parapets at the water, through 
“ag arr thich infs d ‘yous | of their chiefest benefactors. I told the clerk that one of ly th turies of time, say * it mast here 
upon the bricge, which lulant Gaughter WAS | the sons of Thomas Howel ¢ame now thither to be bound : nearly three Centuries of time, say "1 st hé 
bestowed by her father, the lord mayor, upon | he answered, that if he be a right Howel, he may have, been hereabouts that Osborne struggled with the 
her gallant rescuer in after years, and became in — 35 — 7 ny age — to rE setup infant in his arms ; and perhaps here that John 
and pay no interest for five years. It may be hereafter Temple drowned because he feared his king had 


good time great-grandmother of the first Duke | we may make use of this. He told me also, that any meid : a 4 
of Leeds,—as pleasant a tradition as that of Dick | that can prove her father to be a true Howel, may come Suffered an ill-turn through his inexperienced 
Whittington. A large array of this class of | 8nd demand fifty pounds towards her portion of the said | statesmanship ; and somewhere here that Mar- 


facts will be found in Mr. Timbs’s volume. In, _ 'garet Roper must have waited in her boat to 
King-street, Covent-garden, are a few street-| Strype, for sixty years incumbent of Low catch her father’s honoured head, when it was 
doors of solid mahogany, this being the etreet in| Layton, in Essex, and subsequently rector of | thrown over the bridge to make room for another 
which the lady lived for whom that wood was first Hackney, is but a continuator of Stowe. Both|on the pole on which: it had been exposed.” 
used in England. InSouthampton-street,atNo.31, Pepys and Evelyn, the one president the other Such supreme and ineflaceable attraction have 
phosphorus was first manufactured in England, | fellow of the Royal Society, bring us down to/ the tragedies of life for us. Man’s sympathy is 
by Ambrose Godfrey Hauckwitz, under the the commencement of the eighteenth century. | with man. 
instruction of Robert Boyle, who seems to have | Pepys died in 1703; Evelyn, in 1706. Then) Mr. Timbs gives us a capital chapter upon the 
done for the popularizing of chemistry what the come Hatton and Pennant. From a galaxy of great met ropolitan breweries. Although Whit- 
Tradescants did for natural history a century | smaller wits two contributors of great celebrity | bread’s is the oldest, and, in spite of Peter 
before him; for his laboratory was a place of sparkle on the scene soon after these expositors | Pindar, the house of Barclay & Perkins has most 
fashionable resort. In Maiden-lane, the birth. of manners in the days of the last of the Stuarts interest for us, perhaps, from its having belonged 
place of Turner, the painter, lodged the incor- closed their eyes, in the persons of Dr. Johnson | tothe Thrales in the last century, and so in some 
ruptible Andrew Marvel, in a second floor, while | and Horace Walpole, both of whom have left| way become part of our associations with the 
M.P. for Hull; and fifty more of such Bude- | Londoners many a legacy. “The man who is | great central Londoner we have just mentioned as 
bright spots might be easily counted up: or,| tired of London is tired of existence,” said the giving tone to so much that is metropolitan, Dr. 
for different moods we might seek out where former, in his admiration and appreciation of Johnson. Certainly their brewhouse is one of 
Sterne died, in 41, Bond-street, or the pawn- | the boundless resources of a metropolitan life; the curiosities of London,and crowds of foreigners 
broker’s shop in Wardour-street where Sheridan and the threads of Walpole’s life are so inter- | go to see it. Think of a brewhouse as large and 
used to deposit his valuables. woven with London society as to be inextrica- | lofty as Westminster Hall; malt-bins as high as 
We have had many writers on London, many ble. These two were contemporary centres, three-storied houses; a standing army of well- 
of whom were Londoners; sometimes, however, | having distinct rings around them, never clash- | fed cats, to keep the rats in check ; 200 horses, 
it is to provincials or foreigners that we are ing, but between them attracting all that was bril- costing some 801. a-piece, each ranged in its own 
indebted for sketches that enable us to realize | liant and gifted in the society of their day. It was | stall, with its name painted on a board over the 
the manners and customs of Londoners in the Johnson who laid down the scheme upon which rack; and some scores of men, every one of 
days of yore. After Stowe sets us down, it is to George III. formed the most complete private whom is taller than a Life Guardsman, and 
James Howell, the Welshman, first of the line of | library in Europe, in the ‘ dull, dowdy, and heavier by two stone,—not to say one word of 
historiographers-royal, tbat we are indebted fur decent” Buckingham House, now at the dis-' the bewildering furnaces, cisterns, wells, shafts, 
many particulars concerning London, before we | posal of the public in the British Museum; it boilers, details of all sorts, and utensils. He is 
find Evelyn and Pepys waiting in their gilded | was Walpole’s pen that, despite his own proclivi- also definite and minute upon other branches of 
coaches to carry us farther on. From him we | ties towards pseudo-Gothic ornamentation, swept trade followed by wealthy firms that are as com- 
learn that Tothill-tield-gardens were the head-| away all regard for what he called Adam’s mercial duchies or petty kingdoms to their pos- 
quarters for the purchase of choice fruit, as “ gingerbread and sippets of embroidery,” in his sessors and their inheritors, Paternoster-row is 
Covent-garden isnow. “I have sent you,” he/ rapturous praise of the “ chaste palace” the traversed with this object. From a street in the 
writes to Sir Arthur Ingram, “a hamper of Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., made occupation, first, of turners of rosaries; then of 
a. the best J could find in any of Tothill. of Carlton House, from the designs of Holland. mercers, silkmen, and lacemen (Pepys honght 
*Id-gardens. Vo another friend he says, “ You His own Strawberry Hill became as nothing in moyre for a morning waistcoat here in 1660) ; 
writ to me I: tely for a footman, and I think this | his courtly haste to follow the regaltaste. ‘“ We then of sempstresses,—Paternoster-row became 
bearer will fit you: 1 know he can run well, for | Went to see the Prince’s new Palace in Pall- one of the head-quarters of the publishing trade, 











he hath run away twice from me.” mall, and were charmed,’ he wrote to the by the removal of the booksellers from Little 
And again, July, 1652, he relates, not without Countess of Ossory ; “it will be the most per- Britain in the reign of Queen Anne. Mr. Timbs 
a twinge of departing superstition,— fect in Europe. There is an august simplicity records,-— 


that astonished me;” with more raptures tothe «At No. 39 have lived nearly a century and a half the 
last Saturday, 1 stepped into a lapidary, or stone cutter’s same effect; and straightway London became Longmans; the imprint of Thomas Longman, with Thomas 
mony dacrebat ee imester for «stone to be put upon full of “chaste palaces” of every dimension, _ John Maar ge at the sign of ‘The Ship ard Black 
jn Bo sar deh moe ec Va 0g . Bh os Bn eee down to that of a park-gate lodge. “There will pei od + salle soirdes ring eames yea —_ 
which was thus to my best remembrance: — ‘ Here }ies | 8008 be one street from London to Brentford,” they have acquired world-wide repute as the publishers of 
a -megocone B polly Zoung man, in whose chamber, he prophesied with a foresight only surpassed by the works of Scott, Mackintosh, Southey, Sidney Smith, 
strgaliog withthe pangs f'ceuthra bird wih the’ great Iexicographer's celcbrated. prophecy Moi att, Mecsiay. Mears Langman’ own sala o 

Mui0ons Of Volumes in 18 


@ white breast, was seen fluttering about bis bed 
j , t, ‘ } ’ and so H 
vanished ;’ which circumstance wouid not have been worth that, London would be some day lighted by gas. year. They possess some portraits of eminent literary 


at mo “7s } ee « s . . e « 
vag, yar beng if it bed not been that the I have twice this spring been going to stop my pone. The premises were rebuilt in haudsome 
ad mother of this go 4 Ww , } ac ; as anasis * : ’ i 43: psion i ing 
Genkcd atin’ whan teeeat — Fe <a. 98 ; coach in Piccadilly, to inquire what was the Sutidian of the ottchsiae tae 3 including wg 
. & r e couches | . ° Pf e rr 7 logit < 
— ~“ *~ as the inscription proceeded to relate. ‘To | matter,—thinking there was a mob : not at all; Sons, of Edinburgh, oF ike dtene nae oe eae 
es “rs witnesses,’ ¢ ‘ ast P © geese sane : ace t 2 . 
t oe a porvstns Pepncsnmet 0 travelled Howel, it was only passengers.” And as his buckled, i he facade is executed in Portland stone. The character 
ito esnt fo n tos hard Ue Beste mares tone | and felled, nd epencered men-folk, and his| eyataieel atic tice, gore anne nae 
ie ‘ XCter, 18 hap- | gore and ilec a Zz ymboheal natar oliage. n the keystone of the 
pened. iss ible frilled, narrow-skirted, and big- | central arch is represented literature, supported by the 
From this we may glean that the Tondon|t! neted women-folk jostled one another ag ®Tts, sciences, and education, In the spandrils of the 
PRY TTS Kel aie — @ fondon | they streamed up and down Piccadilly, what a) *™° "¢ the ‘Ship’ and the ‘Swan,’ being half-sized 
Pi aries executed some, at all events, of the! mere th dof: , -? | copies of two medallions, saved from the old buildings 
ancient work now found i » 0 © thread of a concourse they must have made | and which had been trade signs on part of th se te 
Writing from the F! =o I in i otra |}compared with that which ig pouring up and | since the Great Fire.” ee eee Tee 
m tne eet, where his p ic ar. | “ 
, 438 political ser-| down there now, all hours of the busy day.| Lomband-street tells still more of its archiwo- 


Vices finally imprisoned him, toa friend in Paris, | “ ” . 
, end in Paris, |“ London,’ says the great authority for many of | logy. Before the reign of Edward II. this street 


“As I passed by St. Dunstan’s, in Fleet-street, the 
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was called by the same name from the fact of Josephus we find the building of Salem ascribed to be used under the Idumean kings, are to 
the Rothschilds of the Plantagenet era having to the Shepherd Kings or Hyksos. There ap-| traced in these ancient caverns. = 
settled there. These were the Longobards, | pears, however, to be so much confusion between In the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam 
whose badge, which is that of the Medici family, these shepherd and probably Phoenician invaders the son of Solomon, occurred the second of that 
—three golden balls,—is now the sign of pawn- and lords of Lower Egypt, who were finally sub- | series of successful sieges or storms of Jernealem 
brokers, who perform for modern unfortunates jugated by Thothmes IJ. about 577 years later which, without counting unsuccessful attacks 
and spendthrifts the part played by the wealthy than the above-cited date, and the Jewish bond- like that of Sennacherib, or occupations without 
bankers and goldemiths in old times, And slaves, who fled to the desert sixty-three years recorded fighting, as in ‘the case of Necos king 
from that day to this it has been a great money afterwards, as to render the passage from the of Egypt, three months after the battle of Me- 
mart. Here dwelt the husband of Jane Shore. Egyptian historian, thus preserved only in a  giddo, amount to no fewer than seventeen during 
Sir Richard Gresham’s shop was on the site quotation, of little value except as indicating the 2,230 years that elapsed from the ca oture 
covered by the banking-house of Martin, Stone, the current opinion as to the Phonician or of the Holy City by David to that effected by 
& Martins. Only so recently as ten years ago Semitic origin of the founders of the Holy City. Saladin. The record in the Hebrew Scriptures 
it has been ascertained that the father of The supposed reference in Homer possesses is confirmed by the sculptures and hieroglyphics 
Alexander Pope was a merchant living in Broad- little more than a literary interest, and our pre- | found in the tombs of the Egyptian kings of the 
street, when the poet was born, and not a linen- | sent historic account of Jerusalem may thus be | twenty-second dynasty, the first of whom — 
draper in Plough-court. Out of the forty-four taken as commencing with the storm by David | Sesonkhosis—is denoted by the same appella- 
names of firms of + Goldsmiths who kept run- of the citadel of Zion, J.P. 3670, being 1137 tion of “subduer of the Mennahom,” or Syrian 
ning cashes,” mentioned in the “ London Direc- years later than the date assigned to Melchi- | shepherds, that is ascribed to Thothmes IV., the 
tory for 1677,” twenty-seven were in Lombard- zedek. Pharaoh of the Exodus, and among the portraits 
street. : : The only intelligible explanation of the mode | of whose captives that of the “ Melech Judah” 
Dip where we may, there is something enter-|in which Joab entered the Castle of Zion is, is represented with arms bound behind him, and 
taining in this new edition of “The Curiosities that, like Ferdinand of Arragon, in the siege of with a face in which the Jewish featares are as 
of Loudon.” Mr. Timbs declares correctness to sae. nearly 2,500 years later, he introduced decided as is the expression of dismay and alarm 
be the cardinal point of the volume; and con- a forlorn hope through an unheeded conduit. which they are intended to betray. No great 
sidering every statement is associated either The fortifications at this time would appear, building epoch is recorded as intervening between 
with names or dates, it is remarkable that so from the language used in the books of Samuel the capture by Shishak, king of Egypt, and that 
few errors have crept in or escaped the eye of and of Chronicles, to have crowned the hill of by Joash, king of Israel, 150 years later, when 
revision. Holborn theatre, however, willscarcely Zion. David “ built the city round about, from | the record of the demolition of 400 cubits of the 
be found on the south side of that ancient | Millo and inward ;” and to the labours of David | wall of the city between the Gate of Ephraim 
thoroughfare. In the list of statues we find no or his immediate successors the circumvallation | and the corner gate affords a means of, pol some 
mention of that of the late Prince Consort on of the lower city is, in the first instance, to be extent, identifying the wall raised by David with 
the memorial of the 1851 Exhibition in the attributed; being effected by a wall surround- that repaired by Nehemiah. 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, the best out-of- ing the second hill, Acra, built to a consider-| Uzziah, the eleventh king of Jerusalem, of the 
doors monument in London. The Art Union, able height above the bottom of the valley; house of David, appears to have repaired the da- 
a real curiosity of London (444, not 445, Strand), megalithic in its structure, and to some extent mage effected by King Joash, during the reign of 
has raised and expended 351,0001. in the pro- coinciding in its site with the first of the three the unfortunate Amaziah. “ Uzziah built towers 
duction and dissemination of works of art walls mentioned by Josephus. It is thus to the | in Jerusalem at the corner gate, and at the valley 
(instead of 150,0001). In the account of Covent characteristics of megalithic structure, of posi- gate, and fortified them. Also he built towers 
Garden Theatre there is no mention of the great tion on the steep slope of what was formerly in the desert. And he made in Jerusa- 
conflagration that destroyed it, nor of its re- Acra, and of the comparative narrowness of the !em engines, invented by cunning men, to be on 
building by Barry. : The same calamity at her space that it encloses, that we must look for in- the towers and the bulwarks, to shoot arrows 
Majesty’s Theatre is, of course, of too recent dications of the wall of David, while it is (with | and great stones withal.” It seems hardly to be 
occurrence to be looked for, Some of the signs two exceptions) only high up on the southern hill, expected that we should now be able to distin- 
that remain might have well been included Zion itself, that we can expect to find even the | guish the work of Kmg Uzziah, whose long and 
among minor curiosities, especially those known faintest traces of his predecessors. | glorious reign, ending in a cloud, was succeeded 





be 


to have been painted by celebrities, as that by In the reign of Solomon the circumvallation of | by that of his son Jotham, the fourth builder 
Hogarth in Oxford-street. But we will not pur- Moriah was commenced, and the Temple was | king, who “built the high gate of the House of 
sue these ungracious suggestions. raised upon its summit. To this great monarch | the Lord, and on the wail of Ophel he built 

Everybody who likes London cannot fail to is also ascribed the completion of the wall com- much.” The former, the great eastern gate of 


like it the more for such labours as those of Mr. menced by his father. The main characteristics | the temple, now lies in undistinguishable frag- 
Timbs ; and those who, for want of informa- pointed out by Scripture and by Josephus to de- | ments against the eastern wall ot the Haram; of 
tion or caprice have not hitherto done so, will note the work of Solomon are, the wantantea the latter it is probable that the foundations 
find so many historical and personal associations size of the stones, the careful dressing of the may be those of a wall now under course of 
cropping up about them as they wend their joints, the union of masonry with the native | examination. 

various ways, that they will alter their opinion rock at the base of Mount Moriah, and the| After the idolatrous and unfortunate reign of 
and be grateful to the pens that have added so foundation of the wall forming the then eastern , Ahaz, whose extinction of the Lamp in the 
much to their every-day enjoyment. Every scarp of that elevation close to the brook| Temple, on the 17th Thamuz, is yet commemo- 
Londoner should read Mr. Timbs’s book by way Kedron. The recent excavations of Lieutenant rated in the Jewish almanack, Hezekiah, the 
of thanks for the taste, industry, and enterprise Warren, tracing the channelled megalithic work | fifth builder-king, repaired and reopened the 





that have placed it in his power to do so; and to this very point, and to a depth of 70 ft. below | 
every one else, that he may get a notion of what the present exposed portion of the Haram wall, 
London includes, | when compared with the statements of Jose- 
| phus, seem to leave no room for doubt that the 
| original work of Solomon is here in good preser- | 
vation. For similar reasons it would seem | 
likely that the peculiar shouldered arches, or 
THE EIGHTEEN ERAS OF THE ARCHI- hollowed iene formed within the vaulting 
TECTURE OF JERUSALEM, WITH THE of the south portion of the Haram, are part of 
DATES, LOCALITIES, AND PROMINENT the same monarch’s work. Again, farther north 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH EPOCH. | ®long the line of the eastern wall, flanking 
‘the Kedron, the remarkable problem of the 


THE first occasion on which our present Golden Gate, the entrance of which is marked 
historical knowledge supplies a direct reference by some of the most enormous stones yet dis- 
to the city of Jerusalem is at a date contempo- | covered, and which clearly formed a portion of a 
rary with the reign of nine Syrian and Mesopo- system of palatial works subsequently super- 
tamian kings, the bricks of one of whom, seded by the military works of the Asmonean 
** Arioch, King of Ellasar,” are to be seen in the or Idumean kings, may find its solution in the 
British Museum, impressed with the monarch’s| name Porta Judicialis, or Porta Custodia, being 
name in cuneiform characters, now read as probably the Porch of Judgment, leading to the 
Urukh, The exact date of this reference is of palace (perhaps the ‘“ House of the Forest of 
extreme interest, inasmuch as it closely preceded | Lebanon”), and to the northern entrance to the 
that great geological convulsion which depressed | original, as well as to the Second Temple. The 
a portion of the valley of the Jordan by more) passage which seems definitively to identify the 
than 2,000 ft., and, arresting the natural coprse | Golden Gate with the Gate of Judgment will be 
of the river along its still traceable channel to, mentioned in its due order. 
the Red Sea at Akaba, spread its waters into a) In connexion with the megalithic masonry of 
lake so large that the evaporation from its| Moriah may be noticed the quarries entered by 
surface has ever since disposed of the influx.) Dr. Barclay, and mined within the mountain, 
As, however, the historic investigation now | where stones in different stages of preparation 
attempted refers to architectural dates alone, it have been left undisturbed for 2,000, if not for 
is enough here to say that the most careful 3,000 years. The very marks of the masons, 
attempt to restore the chronology of the Book of the smoke of their torches, and here and there | 
Genesis with which we are familiar, fixes the some rude note or ornament daubed on the 
interview of the King of Salem with the victo-| stone, are said to be traceable on the walls of | 
rious Arab Sheikh Abram in the year 2533 of these royal quarries; and it deserves a careful | 
the Julian Period. At that early date the city | investigation to ascertain whether the square | 
was already devoted to monotheistic worship,, Hebrew characters,—the Phoenician letters to 
the King of Zedek, Salem, or Kadesh being | which it is now the fashion of learned men to} 
also the “ Priest of the Most High God.” attribute a greater, but perhaps a more ques- 

In the fragments of Manetho preserved by tionable, antiquity,—or the Greek letters likely | 








temple. ‘ How he made a pool and a conduit, 
and brought water into the city,” as recorded in 
the Book of Kings, is more minutely explained in 
the Book of Chronicles, by the expression that 
“he stopped the water-course of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the west side of the 
city of David.” As it is added that he pros- 
pered in his works, and as a reason given for his 
“ stopping” the water-course is, that it should 
be rendered unavailable for the supply of the 
armyof Senvacherib with water, we may, perhaps, 
conclude that the diversion of the stream was 
connected, after filling tanks or basins, with the 
sewerage ofthe city. We can hardly fail to find 
traces of the work of Hezekiah, of which the 
locality is thus distinctly indicated. 

Sixth and last of the builder kings of the line 
of Judah was Manasseh, the fifteenth and the 
longest reigning monarch of thedynasty. After 
his capture by a king of Assyria, whom the 


recent discoveries at the British Museum enable 
us to denote by the name, as at present read, of 
Ashur-bani-pal (a king whose cuneiform re- 
cords mention a king of Judah as his tribu- 
tary), Manasseh, on his restoration to his 
| kingdom, “built a wall without the city of 
David, on the west side of Gibon, in the 
valley, even to the entering in at the Fish- 
gate, and compassed about Ophel, and raised it 
up avery great height.” This wall, built at the 
foot of the hill, enlarged the area of the city 


towards the west. The wall now in course of un- 
covering at Ophel may bear traces of the labour 
of Manasseh, as well as of that of Joash. It abuts 
on the Haram wall, but shows, by not being 
bonded into that colossal structure, its later 
date. We have no further record of building at 
Jerusalem before the siege by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The city of Jerusalem was captured by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, in the nineteenth 
year of his reign, on the 10th day of the month 
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Tamuz, after a siege of eighteen months, 467 
years after its capture by David, of whom Zede- 
kiah, the twenty-first king of the line of Judah, 


was the descendant in the seventeenth genera- | 


tion. On the 9th day of the succeeding month 
of Ab, being the sixth day of the week, the cap- 
tain of the guard of the King of Babylon “ burned 
the house of the Lord, and the king’s house, and all 
the chief houses of Jerusalem,” and “ brake down 
all the walls of Jerusalem round about.’ Those 
familiar with military demolition must be aware 
that, in the absence of gunpowder, it would 
have been impossible to obliterate, or even to 
level, works of the character attributed to the 
building monarchs of Salem, excepting at a 
cost of labour and of time nearly equal to that 
required for their erection, and that such an 
overthrow and ruin of the bulwarks of the city 
as would render its walled interior accessible 
at all points, over the heaps of rubbish surround- 
ing the bases of the ruined walls, was the 
utmost that we can suppose to have been effected 
by the forces of Nebuzaradan. 

We find accordingly, that when, in thetwentieth 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Persia, 
his cup-bearer, Nehemiah, a noble of Judah, who 
was made Jirshatha, or governor of Jerusalem, 
commenced the restoration of the walls of the 
city, he feund no difficulty in tracing their 
course, even though he viewed it in the first 
instance by starlight, in the absence of the 
moon, then in her last quarter. 

The description given in the unrivalled portion 
of the autobiographic history of the Hebrew 
prince enables us so distinctly to understand the 
course of the external wall of Jerusalem at 
the period of the capture of the city by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as to feel assured that patience alone 
is requisite to enable the officers of the present 
survey to trace the remains of the imperishable 
foundations. The discrepancy between the 
period of tilty-two days mentioned by Nehemiah, 
for the finishing of the wall, and that of two 
years and four months, stated by Josephus, with 
the check of the dates of the 25th and 28th years 
of the monarch improperly styled Xerxes in our 
present copies of the Antiquities, may be under- 
stood by reference to the expression (Neh. iv. 6) 
“unto the half thereof;” the wall being just 
raised to a height sufficient to exclude casual 
assailants by the 25th day of Elol, J.P. 4267, and 
being afterwards raised to the full height attained 
by the work of Nehemiah, and consecrated on 
such completion, on the 25th of Cislen, J.P. 4270, 
which day, in that year, fell appropriately on the 
Sebbath. 

The key to the topography of the Book of 
Nehemiah is furnished by the Gospel of 8t. 
Jobn (v. 2), where it states that there is (or was 
at the dae of the composition of that history) 
“at Jerusalem by the sheep [gate] a pool, having 
five porches.” This gate opens on the road from 
Bethany to the city. Starting from this point, 
now Called the Gate of St. Stephen, the wall took a 
northerly or north-westerly direction to the tower 
of a hundred cubits in height, called the Tower of 
Emath or of Meah, thence, bending to the west- 
ward, it ran by the Tower of Hananeel to the 
Porta Pecium, which, as commanding the only 
road by which fish was likely to be brought for the 
supply of the city, may probably be identified with 
the line of the Damescus Gate. This portion of the 
wall must have been on the line originaliy built 
by David or by Solomon, and a portion of megali- 
thic channelled masonry has recently been ex- 
posed close by the present Damascus Gate. The 
sites of the Porta Vetus and the Porta Ephraim, 
and the question as to the identity of the former 
with the corner gate, await some further eluci- 
dation, the wali between the Gate of Ephraim 
and the corner gate having been previously re- 
paired by King Uzziah for the length of 400 
cubits. Towers had also been erected by that 
monarch to strengthen the corner gate and the 
Porta Vallis, which latter, as its name imports, 
must have stood in the valley at the foot of 
Zion; but the western wall of the city, from 
Gihon to the Fish Gate, had been built by King 
Manasseh, and as that monarch is also said to 
have compassed about Ophel, it is probable 
that the whole line of wall west and south 
of the city, and returning northward to the 
recently discovered junction with the original 
wall of the Temple enclosure, dated from the 
restored power of that king, and was raised by 
Nehemiah upon the work of the sixth builder 
sovereign. The Porta Vallis, the Porta Sterqui- 
lini, the Piscina Siloe, the steps to the ancie nt 
citadel, the second pool, the fort, the doubie 
bending of the wall, the wate r-gate to the east, 
and the tower gate, are all defined pointe which 


or entrance, of wonderfal beauty of execution, 
marked by colossal stones, on which a false rus. 

tication has been wrought (as if to render an ear- 
The comparison of the account given of the | lier work harmonious with the noble rustication 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem with that | of the lower wall), which must have given access 
of the course taken by the two bands of priests | to the enclosure of the palace and to that of the 
who perambulated the bulwark on the day of | House of the Lord. The substitution of a porch, 
its consecration, when thus applied to known |or open and canopied tribunal, for the tree 
topographical facts, leads to one of the most | under which the throne of the Eastern kings 
interesting discoveries which has resulted from | was erected for the most ancient sessions of & 
the recent study of the subject. South of the | species of Court of Pie-poudre, or summary 
Sheen-gate, and south also of the Canaculum | royal justice to every applicant, has a close 
Anouli, or north angle of the Haram wall, is the | parallel in the arched and canopied porch which 
vate called in the Valgate the Porta Judicialis,| the Crusader, Charles of Anjou, erected in his 
in the first passage, and the Porta Custodie in| city of Sorrento (where the ancient arms of 
the second. Meeting in this gate, the two/| France, with the brisure of the red Angevin 
companies “ stood in the House of God,” with |label, are yet distinctly visible), the Oriental 
the northern courts of which the Golden Gate| character of the singular building recalling 
must have naturally communicated. The date | forcibly the idea, from which the Crusading king 
and character of this unique piece of archi-| may have derived his plan, of the Golden Gate. 
tecture will appear from the following considera- | As this entrance led from the northern courtsof the 
tions. Temple to the road to Bethany, in the same way 

Permanent ownership of land was one of the | that the nearly adjoining Sheep-gate led from the 
most marked institutions in the Hebrew use of | interior of the city towards the same suburb, the 
law. The history of Ahab shows the difficulty | reference in the passage quoted (John x. 23), 
experienced by even a sovereign in the attempt | and that in the Acts of the Apostles (iii. 2—11), 
to expropriate a portion of land required for the|in which the Porta Speciosa is identified with 
completion of the enclosure of the royal palace. | Solomon’s Porch, are most simple and natural. 
In inquiring for the site of the king’s house |The inexplicable character of the Golden Gate, 
built by Solomon after the completion of the|its rare beauty of workmanship, its colossal 
‘‘emple, and for which he left the City of | stones, its quasi-subterranean position, now that 
David (2 Par. viii. 11.), we are thus naturally |the upper buildings of the Temple iteelf have 
directed to examine the locality of the land | been cast into that vast accumulation of débris 
purchased by King David of Ornan or/that fills up the valley of the Kedron to the 
Araunah the Jebusite, “in Mount Moriah” | depth of 70 ft., cease to perplex the mind, when 
(2 Par. iii, 1), on a portion of which the|the structure is thus regarded as the Porch of 
Temple was erected. The vast walled area| Judgment, a building which retained its desig- 
of some 1,800 ft. by 900 ft., rising like an | nation unaltered from the time of Solomon to 
enormous altar from the very bottom of the | that of Nehemiah, which was spoken of as 
Kedron and of the Tyropaon valleys for a height | ‘‘ Solomon’s Porch” by the Apostles, and which, 
(recently proved) of more than 150 ft., is iden-| giving entrance both to the palace and to the 
tified with the enclosure of Moriah not only by | Temple, is situated in the very spot appropriate 
the tradition of the spot, by the unmistakable |to its name and use. (See 1 Kings xxii. 10; 
evidence of the megalithic masonry, and by the | 2 Samuel xix. 8; Ezek. xliv. 1, 4.) 
relative position with regard to the other points! It is unnecessary to refer to the restoration of 
topographically determined, but also by the | the Holy House by Zerubabel, as it will be soon 
minute details given by Josephus, and by the | perceived that no possible relic of this work 
description to be gathered from the passages in | can now remain in situ, and that the only ima- 
his writing (Ant., xv. xi., 3; and Bell., v. v., 2) | ginable connexion still traceable between the 
stating that the enceinte of the Temple and of | buildings of the first, the second, and the third 
Antonia was double of the (approximate) square | temples, is to be sought in the Golden Gate, and 
occupied by the courts of the former. ‘The | in the massive structure of the Haram wall, with 
length of the stadium mentioned by the historian | its yet remaining gates and vaults. 
must be determined by the fact. As to the} Of the noble works of the princes of tho 
position of the walls, and proportion of the | Asmonean dynasty, at least in Jerusalem itself, 
enclosures, the colossal masonry bears unequi-| we can look for no distinguishable trace, al- 
vocal witness. | though the protracted and herculean labour by 

North-west of the Temple cloisters, and thus| which they not only demolished the citadel 
occupying balf of the artificial summit of the built by the Great Persecutor of their country- 
hill, was the building which the High Priests men on the summit of Acra, but reduced the 
Jonathan and Simon “made stronger by very | height of that mountain itself, until it was 
high towers” (Ant., xiii. v.11), and which be-| below the level of the buildings that crowned 
came the only citadel of Jerusalem after the | the height of Moriah, has left evidence in that 
demolition by Simon of the fortress raised by | filling up of the Tyropcon valley through which 
Antiochus Epipbanes, on Acra, with a purpose | shafts have recently been sunk by Lientenant 
similar to that with which Philip II., or his Warren. We must pss, therefore, in our in- 
lieutenant Alva, built the citadels of Antwerp | vestigations over the 400 years that separated the 
and of Naples. Hyrcanns added a tower. The rule of Nehemiah from that of Herod the Great, 
filling in of the Tyrop@on Vailey with the ma- and even then we must pause with astonishment 
terial derived from the lowering of Acra by three at the evidence of the thorough destruction 
years’ lavour under the pontificate of Simon, has effected by the legions of Titus. But traces 
been recently verified by Lieut. Warren. The must be certainly discoverable of the wall which 
Antonia of Herod was, we are distinctly told by surrounded the fourth hill, called Bezetha, tho 
Josephus, a rebuilding of the stronghold of | foundation of which was laid by Agrippa, in the 
the Asmonean kings (Ant., xviii. 4. 3). If reign of Claudins Cesar, and which was after- 
the consideration of the permanence of landed wards raised to the height of 20 cubits. This, 
ownership be yet considered as inconclusive the third wall of Josephus, cannot, from its 
to identity the spot with the Palace of Solomon position, be confounded with any more ancient 
and his descendants, a further link is supplied fortifications. On its line were built, by Herod, 
by the reproaches recorded by the Prophet the great octagonal tower of Psephinus, at the 
(Ezek. xliii. 8) against these princes for “ setting | north-west corner, and Hippicus, 25 cubits 
of their threshold by my thresholds, and their|sqnare, hard by, while the foundations of 
post by my posts, and the wall between me and Phaselus, 40 cubite square, and of Mariamne 
them,” a passage most clearly descriptive of the of half that size, must still remain in the 
relative positious of the Temple and the royal vicinity to mark the site of the older, or first, 
palace. wall. 

‘Tracing, then, the occupation of the northern, The utter destruction effected by Titus is 
half of Moriah from Herod, through the As- | witnessed at this distance of nineteen centuries 
monean princes, to the kings of the house of by two striking facts, which the recent exertions 
David, and thus determining the position of the | of the survey have brought into fuli light. One 
new palace of Solomon, the character of the is the relative level of the present surface of 
| Porta Judicialis seems to leave no doubt of its| Moriah as compared with that of Acra, from 
identity with “the porch for the throne where which it is clear that the actnal level of the 
he might judge, even the porch of jadgment,” of area of the Haram enclosure must have been 
the xreat king. After the completion of the new reduced far below that to which it had been 
cloisters by Herod, the Stoa Salomonis is men- | raised by the Idumean, and even by the Asmo- 
| tioned by the fourth Evangelist ; and as it is|nean, kings. The second is the corresponding 
se — oo niente be elect to the second | indication afforded by the immense mass of 
pene einai py have ae gritlen that débris now covering the lower half of the exist- 
(pamned mie * tne summit of Moriah, it is | ing wall of the mountain, which raises the level 
attach the name to that porch | of the Kedron by more than 70 ft., and throws 


the present explorers of the Holy City will be | 
able, if properly supported, accurately to deter- 
mine. 
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the present false channel of the brook propor- 
tionably to the east of its natural course. The 
obscure passage in which Josephus speaks of 
the raising of the Temple 20 cubits by Herod, 
and of the rebuilding of this additional work, 
after the foundation had given way, by Agrippa, 
would not inappropriately describe the raising of 
the whole platform on the summit of the enclosed 
hill. But however high Solomon and his suc- 
cessors may have piled story upon story, each 
of which thus successively became subterra- 
nean, and was excluded from the light of 
day, the lofty cloister, with its spiral columns 
and Corinthian capitals, the ascending courts 
of the Temple, and the structure and site of 
the Holy House itself, have been so ruthlessly 
swept into the valleys at the foot of the yet 
existing Haram wall, that we can expect to 
derive but little information from investigation 
of the present denuded surface of the hill ; nor 
can we have any reason for attempting to con- 
nect the rock which in one spot protrudes, with 
any known feature of the destroyed sacred 
buildings. A pile of 70 ft. in depth of rubbish 
must be composed of the ruins of works more 
massive than those of the cloisters and the 
Temple alone; and the height now wanting to 
enable the observer on Moriah to look down on 
the summit of Acra may enable us to form 
some idea of the manner in which not one stone 
of the upper structure of the altar-mountain has 
been left upon another. 

Later than the eleven, — or, including the 
hostile citadel of Acra, the twelve,—building 
epochs of Jerusalem above pointed out, are five 
distinct periods of less striking interest, of each 
of which we may expect to find some definite 
trace before we arrive at the last 600 years of 
Moslem rule and squalid neglect. Fifty years 
later than the siege by Titus, the relics of the 
work of Hadrian may be recognised, where 
lighted on, by deeply incised, rude Roman 
letters, by coarse cornice-work, by represen- 
tations of human or of animal life, or by pagan 
emblems. Two hundred and ten years later 
the marks of the handiwork of Constantine the 
Great ; still later those of the Pagan Julian, 
and of the Christian Justinian, are fertile 
subjects of controversy. After 300 years of 
Christian occupation and architecture follow 
460 years of Saracenic rule, the Arabic in- 
scriptions, and the Mauresque style of which 
period are also the subjects of technical con- 
tention. To the succeeding ninety years of 
the Crusaders must be attributed all heraldic 
emblems, crosses of the Knights of the Temple 
and of the Knights Hospitallers, inscriptions in 
Franco-Latin, and no doubt the cross, somewhat 
resembling that famous cross of Toulouse under 
which the followers of Raymond de St. Gilles 
flocked to the first crusade, which has been 
recently disinterred without the Damascus Gate. 
Finally, after the conquest by Saladin, we must 
look for Arabic, and then later for Turkish 
relics alone, A clear and close application of the 
rules above indicated as to the locality and 
characteristics of the sixteen, or, including 
Antiochus, and distinguishing the Tarks from 
the Arabs, the eighteen, epochs of the archi- 
tecture of Jerusalem will lighten the labour of 


of the later kings, remain a problem of which 
the solution regards a yet higher antiquity than 





the consecration of the Holy City as the resting- 
place of the ark of God. 


SYNOPTIC VIEW OF THE BUILDING EPOOHS OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM FOR 





























the survey, and attach fresh interest to each 
successive discovery. 

With regard tothe yet undiscovered tombsof the 
kings of the house of Judah, to the description of 
which the remarkable group of monuments north 
of Bezetha in no way corresponds, it may be re- 
marked that David and ten of his successors 
were buried in the royal sepulchres in the City 


most beautiful trees of our flora: 
possesses the rugged grandeur or attains to the 
gigantic proportions of the oak or the beech ; 


it never 





of David, that is to say, in the vriginal citadel of 
Zion. So little is said of this ancient fortress | 
after Solomon removed his residence from the | 
spot (2 Par. viii. 11), that it may be imagined 
that the site was chiefly venerated as that of the 
royal mausoleum, looking down, like the last 
resting-place of the princes of another line who 
bear the empty title of Kings of Jerusalem, from 
the magnificent Saperga, in solitary grandeur. 
Four of the dynasty of David are recorded in the 
Book of Chronicles as buried in the citadel, but not 
in the royal sepulchres; and two were entombed 
in the garden of the palace, or in the Garden of 
Uzza, which, from the denunciation of the prophet 
Ezekiel (xliii. 7-9), must have been within the 
walled precincts of Moriah. The remaining four 
monarchs of the race were not borne to the 


j 


but its loveliness and grace more than com- 
pensate for its lack of size and majesty. 
timber, though little used for building purposes, | 
is invaluable for special manufactures, and the | 18 then that the 
life-history and associations of the ash are secont 
to no other tree.* 


The 


i 


At every season of the year the ash presents 


something worthy of close study, both to the | dark uppe 
naturalist and the artist. 
months the flowers are packed in rather large 


During the winter 


et-black buds, which in April (and before the 
eaves appear) become ruptured, and an abund- 


ance of small thread-like golden flowers are 
thrust ont. 
are then blown about in the air. 
first sight not very easy to understand; for at 
times they are either wholly male, wholly female, 


They soon become detached, and 
They are at 





sepulchre of their fathers. The founders of the 


or may be hermaphrodite. 


Taken in masses, 


Asmonesn dynasty were buried in their own city | however, they form radiating groaps of yellow 
of Modin, and the magnificent Herod was en-| threads, with clubbed tops. When the tree is in 


tombed at Herodiam ; so that the existing tombs 
of the kings, situated far beyond the limits of the | 
City of David, and of the palace and enclosures | 





see previous numbers of the Buider. 





* For descriptions of the oak, yew, beech, elm, &c., 


4,000 YEARS, 
| Juli An.U »| oat 
a thit | . . . . 
Epoch. | Period, alg King or High Priest,| Locality. Nature of Work. Characteristics, 
I. | 2533 oan Melchizedek Zion Wall on brow; condnit. |Cyclopean masonry, 
3670 Era. David (I.) Storms and captures 
| ion, 
: ie As gg re Zion Tomb; wall; fort. Excavated tomb. 
Ill. | 3708 33 | Solomon (II.) Moriah Wall of Mountain; Tem-| Rustic megalithic work; 
| | ple; Palace; Porch of| shouldered arches; 
Judgment; ascent to} bridge; characters 
Temple. written in quarry, 
| 3749 | 79 |Sesoukhosis, Ist king eco 00 Takes Jerusalem, 
of 22nd (Bubastite) 
| dynasty 
3398 228 (Joash, 12th king of — Takes Jerusalem and 
Israel breaks down wall, 400 
| cubits. 
IV. + 3013 243 | Ac, Uzziah (XI.) Lower city Towers; corner gate ;/ Position of gates. 
valley gate. 
¥e 3965 295 | Ac. Jotham (XII) Ophel Wail. | Foundation of wall. 
Moriah High gate of Temple. (Obliterated. 
VI, | #u 341 | Ae, Hezekiah (XIV.) | Lower city — wall repaired ; con-| Conduit, 
| | duit. 
| 4059 239 Ashur-bani-pal, king Takes J erusalem. 
cir. of Assyria | 
Vil. a ms Manasseh (XV.) Zion, Ophel | Wall; fish-gate to Ophel/ Base of hill; First wall 
4137 467 | Nebuchadnezzar, king we se ‘Burns Jerusalem and, of Josephus. 
of Babylon | breaks down wall. 
VIII 4193 523 | Zorobabel Moriah Temple rebuilt | Obliterated, 
: { 4267 597 Nehemiah Zion, Moriah, Circuit of wall and gates | Hasty re-construction; 
Lower city | | position of wall. 
4544 874 Antiochus Epiphanes ee al akes Jerusalem, and! 
: builds citadel. ' 
x. | | Acra Citadel | Obliterated. 
| 4547 | 877 Judas Maccabeus ne ote | Recovers city ani rebuilds} 
| walls, 
455 881 Antiochus Eupator on 'Takes Jerusalem, and! 
| throws down walls:! 
| anno Sabbatico. | 
( 4561 891 Jonathan, 53rd High |Zion and Acra Wail built between: re- Position of foundation. 
| Priest | builds and fortifies wall 
4565 895 Simon, 54th High (Acra Levels summit, | Filling Tyrop@on val- 
x.J Priest ‘ ley. ‘ 
4579 909 Hyreanus, 55th High) Moriah Builds tower. Rebuilt as Antonia, 
| Priest | 
\ 4651 981 Pompeius Magnus Takes Jerusal@™n, 
| 4674 1004 The Parthians under} eos Take Jerusalem. 
| Pacorus } i j 
4677 1017 =Sosius and Herod } — Take Jerusalem. 20 ee 
. Ae eae ies Herod, 1st Idumean/ Moriah Town of Antonia, clois-' Megalithic stone, not 
| king Lower City ters, temple re-built,| rusticated ; measured 
| i | passage, four towers. bases of towers; 
| | similarity to work at 
| Herodium. 
XII. 4753 1083 Agrippa, 4th Idumean| Bezetha | Foundation of wall north | Third wall of Josephus, 
| | king i } of eity. 
| 4783 | 1118 Tees” 'Takes and levels Jeru- 
| | j | salem ; 
XIII. | 4831 1161 Hadrian Moriah, City | Wall; gates. Altars ; deeply incised 
j i | rude Roman letters ; 
| } Pagan emblems. 
XIV. 5043 | 1373 | Constantine | Without wall |Church of Holy Sepul- Crosses; Christian in- 
| | ebre, scriptions ; eruci- 
i | | form plan of founda- 
; tions. 
¢' 5066 1398 «6 Julian ‘Moriah Work on Gates. Romanesque style. 
@ 6240 | 1540 ‘Justinian 
5327 | 1657 Chosroes, king of | Takes Jerusalem. 
| | Persia | } " 
5341 | 1671 |The Emperor Heraclius |Recovers Jerusalem, =| 
5349 | 1679 |The Caliph Omar -. we | Takes Jerusalem, ; 
XV. lee eek wi Moriah | Mosques. Arabic inscriptions ; 
| | Mauresque style. 
5399 2139 |The Crusaders . | Take Jerusalem, : : 
XVI, ee ee as on | wa Templars and Hospi- 
i } | tallers’ crosses; in- 
{ scriptions ; churches, 
{ | monasteries, walls, 
| 5899 2229 | Saladin ses | Takes Jerusalem. Arabic inscriptions. 
XVII. se ... | Saraecns. j 
XVIII. 6166 | 2496 «=| Turks. | | 
| fruit in the automn the well-known “ ash-keys” 
THE ASH. take the place of the flowers, both flowers and 
Tue ash (Fravinus excelsior) is one of the | fruit being always abundant. 


The pendulous foliage of the ash appears late 
in the spring, and is known to every one for its 
| surpassing grace and beauty. A fier being 
studied in detail for form and colour, the cha- 
racter of the foliage as a whole is perhaps best 
| geen during boisterous and stormy weather. It 
lovely curves of the branches, 
( aroop ng 





t 


jand the lightness and grace of tt 


leaves, are best exhibited. The waving to aud 
fro of the limbs, and the alternate dispiay of the 
r side and the lighter ander side of the 

| foliage, is very striking. The ash is very late in 
le ming into full leaf, and is one of the m rst 
| susceptible of trees to the frosts of autumn: In 
'fact, the first severe frost of the year will 
It is, 


frequently strip every leaf from the tree. 
therefore, seldom that any autumnal change of 
colour, so remarkable in the beech and other 
trees, is to be observed in the leafage of the ash. 
Every one who has noticed groves of trees at the 
fall of the year mast have remarked that it is no 
| uncommon thing during the late autumn or 
leariy winter mornings to see an tree im 
| nearly full leaf with every leaf and branch 
| silvered with a thick hoar-frost, presenting one 
lof the most beautifal sights it is possible to 


Oak 
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|regarding the ash-t 
| Riven trees, through which ruptured child 
|have been passed, are said to be common 
over the country; but we have not met w 
them in our visits to ash districts. 
Northern mythology represents 
resting on a mighty ash-tree. 


imagine ; but the effect of the frost on the ash 
is to lay every leaf in a thick carpet under the 
tree. When denuded of leaves the aspect of 
the tree is very variable, and often grotesque in 
the extreme. The odd shapes it sometimes 
takes, its cinereous bark, black leaf and flower 
buds, and curious parasites probably had con- 
siderable influence in the formation of the 
astonishing beliefs held by country-folk in the 
olden times regarding this tree. 

The timber of the ash is noted before that of 
every other tree for its remarkable toughness and 
elasticity ; it is superior to lance-wood for most | 
purposes, because it will not suddenly snap, as the 
latter wood is apt to do; it ischosen invariably for | 
all gardening and agricultural implements ; it is | 
frequently used by carriage-makers, and is not 





unknown as a building material, at least one old | (»nd is), to bore a hole in an ash-tree, and | 
staircase in thiscountry being wholly formed of it. immare a poor living 


In ancient times its toughness and elasticity re- | cavity. 
commended it for the shafts of spears; in more | 
modern ones for the staves of Alpine climbers, 
and for the horizontal bars of the “ flying tra- 
peze,” on which the “ Brothers Idioto” disport : 
in the latter situation its springy and elastic 
character is seen to great advantage. It is said 
that a bar of ash-wood will bear a greater strain, 
without breaking than a bar of wood taken from 
any other European tree. 

The parasitic creatures and plants peculiar to 
this tree are comparatively few in number, but 
the ash is very subject to attacks from the 
vagabond class of parasites, the members of 
which order are ever ready to fix on the vitals of 
any tree: one of the most striking is certainly 
the gigantic Polyporus squanwsus ; it is more fre- 
quently found on the ash than upon any other 
tree; sometimes it grows at the base amongst 
the grass and wild plants, almost out of sight ; 
and at other times it affects the very summit ; 
it sticks out like a huge shelf, and one instance 
ison record where the parasit@ attained a circum- 
ference of 7 ft.5 in. It is common on ash trees | 
every where; its spawn infesting the wood, and pre- 
dicting speedy death. An allied species P. fraxi- | 
meus, which is quite peculiar to the ash, and at | 
times attains a circumference of 9 ft., is very com- 
mon in some districts, but for some unexplained 
Treason it never occurs near London ; it is similar | 
to the huge Polyporus that attacks the elm, 
which is abundant in some districts; but although 
the elm is s0 common everywhere in the neigh- | 
bourhood of London, the parasite never puts in | SYSTEMATIC PROPORTIONS IN 
an appearance. More singular than either of the | — 
foregoing, but far less common, is the “ cauli- | ARCHITECTURE. 
flower Hydnum;’ it is but rarely met with in | THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
this country, but when it does occur its appear- | 
ance is so striking that the most unobservant on Friday evening (the 
person would not be likely to pass it unnoticed : House in Conduit-street, the 
in colour and form it is exactly like a large Phéné Spiers, in the chair.* 
cauliflower ; for food it is as good as the meadow | 


them a farre off ;” 


of the ash.” 


hundred years ago. 


| probably suggested the popular name. 
WorruinctTon G. Smitx, 





ree are most remarkable. and feasible system. ; 
ren seemed to have worked by the equilateral tri- 


all angle and the square, as an examination of their 
ith | works showed that nearly all their buildings 
The old, were made to work according to those mathe- 
the earth as matical outlines. Mr. White exhibited a number 
The court of the 
gods was said to be held under an ash, and, in | 
fact, that man himself was made from the ash. 
We read in old books that it was at one time a 
custom in this country for a new-born child to 
be made to drink of ash sap for its first draught. 
The feat was managed by getting agreen branch 
and firing one end, to cause the sap to exude 
from the other, which, on being caught in a 
spoon, was administered to the child. Another 
curious custom, to avert evil from cattle, was 


An old Elizabethan author, referring to this 
tree, says,—‘‘ The leaves of this tree are of 80 
great a vertue against serpents, as that the ser- 
pents dare not be so bolde as to touch the morning 
and euening shadowes of the tree, but shunneth 
and, in another place, that 
“the serpent being penned in with boughs laid 
round about, will sooner runne into the fire, if 
any be there (!) than come neere to the boughes 


There is a very curious and ornamental variety 
of the ash common in parks and gardens, called 
the “ weeping ash :” it has pendulous branches, 
which, on springing from the stem, make direct 
for the earth, sometimes in nearly a straight 
line; it is no uncommon thing, however, to see 
one of these trees, as it were, change its mind, 
and instead of sending its branches downwards, 
send them all, or half of them, straight upwards. 
The first weeping ash came up by accident from 
a seed, in a garden in this country about a 


The mountain ash, which is such an ornament 
to our parks and suburban gardens, with its 
masses of red berries in the autumn, belongs to 
the Rose family, and is in no way connected with 
| the “common ash;” a similiarity in the foliage 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held | 
20th December), at the | 
president, Mr. R. | 


The early architects 


of drawings to prove this hypothesis, and ex- 
plained, with the aid of the black-board, the 
theory which he advocated. His views have 
already been set forth in print. 

Mr. Biashill observed that the most interest. 
ing portion of the question was that which 
related to its practical working. It might, he 
thought, be taken for granted that every one 
who designed a building had some system to go 
upon. Modern architects worked by feet and by 
inches, and to a much closer scale than there 
was reason to believe the Medival architects 


shrew mouse in the|did; but in his opinion the reason the equila- 


'teral triangle was found so frequently in their 
buildings was, that it was a form which could 
be most easily struck by the compass. In 
church building it was but reasonable to sup- 
pose that the architects of the past determined 
their proportions by the number of worshippers, 
the nature of the ceremonials, and so forth, 
But even if these considerations did not offer the 
‘true solution, he would like to know why a 
slight departure from the canons of symmetrical 
proportion, as laid down by Mr. White, should 
injure the design of a building. He owned that, 
after listening attentively to that gentleman, he 
still failed to get a clear notion of any fixed prin- 
ciple which guided ancient architects in the 
pursuit of beauty. He was quite willing, how- 
ever, to express his agreement with Mr. White 
in the necessity of careful study of the ground- 
plan, without which it would be impossible to 
attain that harmony and repose so essential in 
all architecture, but more especially in church- 
building. 

Mr. L. W. Ridge expressed his concurrence in 
the soundness of the prepositions laid down by 
Mr. White, and gave it as his opirion that the 
architects of the most famous churches of the 
best period of art worked by the equilateral 
triangle and the square. He instanced the Abbey 
Church of Westminster as a case in point. 

The Chairman was of opinion that the ancients 
were guided in the designing of their buildings 
by certain rules of proportion, although they had 
not the mathematical instruments and scientific 
advantages of those who followed them. It was, 
he thought, to be regretted that in the present 
day the study of proportion did not receive 
greater attention, and if the establishment of a 
School of Architecture would effect that object, 
| he would be glad to see it. If, as asserted by 
members of the Gothic School, there was no 
| proportion in that style, how, he asked, was it 





The Chairman, in calling attention to some of | ‘hat careful study and measurement of Gothic 











mushroom. One of these curious objects grew on the prize drawings which had been exhibited at | buildings proved that the architects of them had 
the extreme tup of a very old ash this adtumn the Royal Academy (and which were now shown | worked to certain proportions? This argument 
not far from the “Cat” Inn, at East Barnet: | in the room), observed that it was a subject for | alone showed the want in our own day of a true 
With the assistance of a gardener and a high congratulation that all the students of architec. | U2derstanding as to the manner in which archi- 





ladder we succeeded in detaching the specimen, 
and (after dissection) testing its edible qualities, members of the Association 
which we found excellent. . 
trees, and on dead ash trunks, may often be seen | ship, and Mr. H. 8. Wood, Mr 


ture who had taken prizes at the Academy were | ‘cts should pursue their studies. For his own 
including Mr. | Prt, he could say that he always found the 


On very old ash | Gover, who had obtained the travelling student- | S'@test assistance from having learned a certain 
Morley, and *ystem of proportion. In practice, also, he found 


jet black hemispherical bosses, 2 in. or 3 in. in others, towhom silver medals had been awarded.+ that this knowledge enabled him to work much 


diameter ; old trees are frequently covered with 
these singular things, which are peculiar to tematic Proportion in Architecture,” 
ashes, and are known under the f 
Hyporylon concentricum. There is, too, a very producing 
curious fiecked agaric to be found on this tree | 
(Lentinus Dunalii): last autumn we saw a tree 


Mr. W. White then read a paper on “ 


on Stamford Hill covered from top to bottom ground plan, drawn according to geometrical and | . 
He was aware, he said, | 12 would be held on the 8th of January, for the 


with this curious plant; it is said to be rare. | arithmetical ratios 


Sys- 
in the 
name Of | course of which he enforced the desirability of 8¢!f answered his own argument. What was 
general harmony of outline as well ag W®=ted was—not that one man should be able to 
of subdivision in buildings; and these, he con. >uild a thousand churches, but that we should 
| tended, could not be obtained without a careful | b#ve 4 thousand men competent to build them. 


| quicker. 
| Mr. White thought that Mr. Blashill had him- 


The Chairman announced that a special meet- 


When the fruits of the tree fall to the ground | that exception might be taken by those who P¥rpose of resuming the discussion on concrete 


in the autumn, there are two species of fungi 
ready to attack them and prevent their germina- 
tion, and what is most singular is the fact of 


objected to a mechanical instead of a mental | dwellings. 
process ; but he held that the most subtle eye| . + 
and the most adroit hand could not regulate the | V8 to Kast Sheen, in order to inspect the con- 


It was also proposed on an early day to pay a 


these species being never found on anything else proportions of a building without the aid of Crete houses built there by Mr. Blomfield. 


but ash-keys; there are also five species 

ready to attack the twigs and fallen branches, 
There is a very singular growth of ash 

branches called by country-folk, “ stags’ horns,” | 


ever mechanical deductions. A school of architecture | 
| would, he thought, effect much towards accom- 
plishing this object and establishing a national | 











How to Dear with “Greek Fire.”’—Amid 
so many Fenian alarms (more than there are 





in which the smaller branches are curiously flat- 
tened, having a width of about 2 in. or 3 in., 
and a thickness of } in. only. 
growth is not uncommon; we have frequently 
gathered specimens. Round holes, 2 in. or 3 in. in 
diameter, may often be seen pierced right through 
ash trunks and branches : they are made by the 
woodpecker. The roots of the ash (which are 
generally close to the surface) are usually very | Denbigh-street, Pimlico. 
much knotted, and full of singular knobs. | 
These are much valued for fancy cabinet-work. | 
The manna of our markets is obiained from a 
near ally of the ash. 

The ancient (und, indeed, the modern) beliefs 


Charies-street, St. James’s; Mr. F. Mellor, Eng 
Office, London and North Western Railway, 


having seen Mr. Fahey’s drawings, 
that they are a very creditable set, 


_ t Touching the travelling studentship at the Academy, | 
it bas been complained to us that the drawings of the 
oscar mg a Mr. E. H. Fahey, were hong for | again when the 
inspection much less udvantageously than those that were | Greek ff i i 

rewarded. We are not in a position to speak of this ; but, Greek fire way be smmedinnery See pertnenentey 
can, at all events, say 


* The following gentlemen were elected members of the | 8Ufficient grounds for), a reassuring voice is 
Association :—Mr. 8, Wall, Duke-street, Adelphi; Mr. C, 
At times this E- Burt; Mr. F. W. Gritten, St. George’s-road; Mr. A. 
Lockwood, Tooting; Mr. R. Raikes, Gloucester-street 
Pimlico; Mr, T. W. Cutler, Winchester-street, Pimlico, been represented to be. 
Mr. E. E. Smith, Parliament-street; Mr. W. Uakley, 


heard from Dr. Henry Medlock, who is satisfied 
that “‘ Greek fire” is not so dangerous as it has 
It consists of phos- 


phorus dissolved in bisulphide of carbon. When 


ineer’s » . : _ ‘ 
sata thrown upon any combustible material the liquid 


Station; Mr. E. G. G. Lowe, Marylebone-street; Mr. R, rapidly evaporaves, and the phosphorus then 
K. Howard, Clapham Park-road; and Mr. R. KE, Smales,| bursts into flame, evolving suffocating vapours 


|of phosphoric acid. Water will only tem- 
| porarily extinguish the flame, which bursts out 


water dries up; but the so-called 


extinguished by a solution of common washing 
| Soda,—one pound to a gallon of water, 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
MEXICO. 


Tue Domestic Architecture of a people is a 
very interesting subject of investigation and | 
inquiry. Jn the earliest ages man’s wants and 
necessities were of the rudest and most primitive 
character, originating in the desire for protec- 
tion from the inclemency of the weather, and 
from its ravages and attacks; and it is curious 
to observe how very similar are the ideas that pre- | 
vail, how alike the hut of the ancient Briton to 
the wigwam of the American Indian, and also 
to the huts that now exist in many parts of Ire-| 
land, and even in some of the poorer agricultural 
districts of England and Wales, even in these days 
of the popular outcry for improved labourers’ 
cottages. The first want of mankind, even in a} 
barbarous state, after satisfying the cravings of | 
nature, is to seek a shelter for himself and pro- 
geny, and he proceeds to construct it of the first 
suitable material that comes to hand, that can 
be easily converted and rendered available, and | 
fashioned with tools of the very rudest kind, 
made of stone or hard wood, or principally 
shaped by hand. We cannot wonder at the rough 
and uncouth erections that have existed from 
the earliest ages. 

The relative position of the architecture of a 
country is Jooked upon as a type of its state of 
civilization ; and, where the principles of con- 
struction are unknown, cr but imperfectly prac- 
tised, that nation must be in a state of semi- 
barbarism, and its only hope to emerge therefrom 
is by the aid of spreading knowledge and as 
the arts progress, and some system is developed 
founded upon certain laws of proportion, and 
upon correct rules, deduced from an analysis of 
what is suitable to attain the end proposed. 

As nations emerge from barbarism to a state 
of civilization, it will be found there are many 
different stages or grades of construction prac- 
tised, suitable to their wants and knowledge at 
the time, and, as they progress in wisdom and 
skill, it assumes amended shapes and forms 
adapted to the further requirements and neces- 
sities of the period, and thus it continues its 
onward movements, until it has culminated in 
the various systems and styles of architecture 
that now prevail in the various countries of the 
world. 

Hence it is that the practice of architecture 
has led by its different treatment to the many 
varied forms it has assumed in the respective 
countries, modified, no doubt, in various ways by | 
the advancing civilization of each country, but 
in each case its peculiarities are stamped upon 
their important works in succeeding generations, 
even up to the present period of time. 

The styles of architecture of a country are also 
regulated in a great measure by other causes, 
the geological and physical nature of the country, 
and its resources in materials of all kinds suit- 
able for different species of erections, and that 
in all cases must have governed the mode of con- 
struction; and as the resources of a country are 
developed and its productions gradually brought | 
into profitable use, it assumes the endless variety | 
of shapes and forms that characterise the build- 
ings of ancient and modern times in all 
countries. 

In many parts of Great Britain we have 
different varieties of construction, although 
the style of architecture approximates: in meny 
districts where the prevailing geological forma- 
tion is clay, bricks are extensively used, almost 
to the exclusion of stone, except in ornament 
and decoration, and its parts are frequently 
frittered away from ineffective design or petty 
details; and we have not availed ourselves of 
many new and improved shapes for bricks, as 
was expected when the duty was taken off, and 
the size and shape were not restricted. Again, 
in other districts good building stone of various 
kinds are situated on the geological formation, 
and handsome and even elegant erections of 
stone, characterized with greater boldness, adorn 
our towns and suburban districts. Therefore, 
the style of architecture of every locality and 
country is governed in some measure by the 
natural productions of that country and its 
capability to supply all the many diversified and 
necessary materials required in the erection of 
buildings. 

The style of Mexican architecture is decidedly 
of the Spanish type, influenced by changes 
brought about by its gradual development and 
modern practice; and, although there are 
many remains of remarkable works distributed 
over the country executed by their much earlier 
predecessors, the Toultecs and the Aztecs, who 
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. founded cities, made roads, and constructed 


large and enduring pyramids, and other wonder- 
ful erections now in ruins, and, having no 
previous monuments of older nations to guide and 
regulate their ideas, their works are necessarily 
impressed with the stamp of originality and 
novelty, and the changes above alluded to were 
doubtless occasioned by the early examples left 
them by those migratory tribes, combined with 
the inventions and discoveries of their later and 
more enlightened masters the Spaniards; and 
their works are chiefly remarkable for great 
space and boldness of plan, rather than from 
elaborate design and workmanship, in the 
facades of their principal buildings, cathedrals, 
and churches. The outline of their domestic 
agricultural buildings is generally flat and low; 
but the architecture is pleasing from its boldness 
and originality rather than from its constructive 


detail; and ornament being generally but spar- 


ingly used, the mass of the buildings, their 
arrangement, and mode of construction give the 
erections an appearance of solidity, safety, and 
convenience that compensates in a great measure 
for their want of elaborate display in ornament 
and workmanship. 

But there are many exceptions in their cities 
and towns, where they maintain their well- 
known boldness of design in the general erec- 
tion and plan, and their facades are elaborately 
ornamented in a style peculiar to themselves, 
and which appears to be in good taste and 
pleasing, of an interesting and novel character, 
particularly to the traveller accustomed to Euro- 
pean systems of construction and details of 
execution ; but we shall return to this branch of 
the subject in a future paper, in which we in- 
tend to treat fully of town and suburban resi- 
dences, jot down their points of interest and 
advantages, and draw useful conclusions from 
an analysis of this peculiarly interesting subject, 
which is imperfectly known: at the present 
time our object is to draw attention to their 
agricultural buildings, and other subject-matter 
indirectly connected with them. 

The agricultural buildings of Mexico consist 
of the “‘wigwam”’ or hut; the ‘ rancho,” and 
the ‘“ hacienda:” the latter means, in pure 
Spanish, “estate” or “farm;’’ but in Mexico, 
where pure “Castilian” is not spoken, it is 
applied to the “casa grande” of the estate. 
The hut is the residence of the agricultural 
labonrer, or Indian, employed to work on the 
estate, to cultivate the land, clear away the bush 
and trees; plough and sow the seed, and gather 
in the crops. But since the period of anarchy 
has predominated in that unhappy country, 
when they achieved their independence and 


| threw off the Spanish yoke, in the struggle for 


power by the different petty chiefs, plunder and 
self-aggrandizement was the ruling motive, and 


| agricultural pursuits were neglected, vast tracts 


ot country were thrown out of cultivation, con- 
sequently the forest and bush now cover the 
ground where once flourished abundant crops of 
the varied productions of this part of the tropi- 
cal zone. 

At the present time, whenever it is deter- 
mined to cultivate the land, a clearance is first 
effected of the bush and trees, and when all is 
cut down and effectually cleared, the Indians 
generally select the timber and poles suitable 
for the erection of huts and ranchos, and these 
are carefully moved on one side to a place of 
safety, and at the same time they also procure 
what “vines” or tendrils of parasitical plants 
they desire and are necessary in the erection of 
the buildings. 

After the whole of the timber has been over- 
hauled, and all suitable pieces selected, the 
waste timber and bush are then allowed a little 
time to dry, which is soon done effectually 
under the powerful rays of a tropical sun; the 
torch is then applied to the dry mass, and an 
extensive conflagration then takes place, lighting 
up the surrounding forest and country, and 
striking terror into the wild animals and serpents 
that abound in those districts. 

On the complete destruction of the d:bris 
the ground is cleared, and means are at once 
taken to erect the hut éut of the materials pre- 
viously selected, and that is not a very lengthy 
operation. Small buts of trees, cut with short 
lengths of the branches, so as to form a 
fork, are placed as corner-posts of the build- 
ing, and wall-plates are let into the forks of 
the corner-posts, and secured in their places 
by the tendrils of parasitical plants, more par- 
ticularly the “lianas; upon the wall-plates are 
erected the rafters for the roof, similarly secured 
to the wall-plates and ridge-pieces. Uprights are 





placed for doors and windows, with heads and 
sills, and these are usually made of cedar boards ; 
and the sides of the building are closed in with 
small poles, laid horizontally, and close together, 
and well secured with ties to the upright posts. 
After the framework of the building has been 
completed, they then proceed to cover in the 
roof with slight poles or laths, and this is covered 
thickly with thatch, made of the long tough grass 
of the country, made up closely in bundles, and 
laid closely and firmly together on the roof, and 
secured with ties to the laths, and framework of 
the roof. The floors are sometimes nothing but 
the bare earth, but red tiles are sometimes used, 
which are about 12 in. square and 2 in. thick, 
for the superior class of huts. These huts are 
occupied principally by the permanent class of 
labourers, or sometimes by peons that are located 
on the estate, to work out some debt contracted 
or punishment inflicted by the State; in fact, 
another name for slavery, as they seldom obtain 
their freedom as labourers, and drag on a misera- 
ble existence in perpetual bondage and servitude. 

The wigwam is not so permanent or sub- 
stantial an erection as the hut, and is used 


'chiefly by the wandering Indians, who form a 


considerable class in that country; and their 
nomadic life is instilled into their very nature, 
“‘ grows with their growth and strengthens with 
their strength,” and cannot easily be abandoned ; 
and when a tribe of Indians break up from their 
cantonments, they selfishly burn and destroy 
their old residences, so that no one may profit 
by their labour, or other wandering tribes reap 
the advantage of their toil and care. 

The wigwam of the Mexican Indian differs but 
slightly from the ancient low hut of their British 
contemporaries, or other primitive people : timber 
is used for the framework of the building (if it 
can be called such), for the support of the roof ; 
in fact, the erection may be looked upon almost 
as a roof with its base placed upon the ground 
and its sloping sides supported by rafters, and 
ridge-piece, wattled or covered with thatch made 
of the strong tough grass of the country, which 
abounds in low swampy places in the forests and 
prairies. Openings are left in the side to emit 
smoke, and which serves for ingress and egress, 
but eo very low that it is necessary for them to 
stoop, or creep in on their hands and knees. 
The framework is secured together with lianas, 
that abound so extensively in the forests, and 
which are readily and cheaply procured, and 
afford the poor Indian the only known method 
to secure his primitive building together, or to 
prevent it from being washed away by the 
torrents of rain that sometimes prevail, « 
scattered abroad by the strong ‘‘ nor ; 
hurricanes of those latitudes. 

It is truly astonishing how well this simple 
mode of construction lasts ; the long, tough, and 
enduring grass of the country, and the tendrils 
of the lianas, effect the object to which they are 
applied ; the building continues for a long period 
well and securely tied together and roofed in, 
as an effectual protection to the destructive 
action of the elemeuts. 

And notwithstanding their 
lianas are some of the most beautiful and grace- 
ful of nature’s varied productions ; they inter- 
twine and interlace the whole of the interminable 
forests together, and their large biue flowers 
hang in luxuriant clusters of blossoms and 
glitter in relief on the dark foliage of the trees, 
adding with numerous others equally graceful, 
diversified, and beautiful, to the splendid aspect 
of tropical forest scenery. The lianas are some 
of the most remarkable vegetable productions ot 
the tropical world, and constitute an ever-var) ing 
feature in the forest scenes. They are some- 
times so gigantic as to overtop the tallest trees, 
and descend again to the ground in vast festoons ; 
they pass from one tree to another, and bind the 
whole forest together in a maze of living net- 
work, and their stems are often as thick as a 
cable of a man-of-war, and in consequence it is 
not possible to penetrate the recesses of a forest 
without the aid of the axe. Some become quite 
tree-like in the thickness of their stems, and 
often kill by constriction the tree which « riginally 
supported them, and when these have decayed the 
convolutions of the lianas exhibit an astonishing 
mass of confusion, magnificent in their luxuriance 
of foliage and flowers. No tropical flowers excel 
some of them in splendour, and they are seldom 
to be seen in our hot-houses owing to the 
difficulty of cultivation. 

Having given a short account of the homes of 
the native Mexican Indians, we will give an 
epitome of their system of agriculture. As soon 
as the dbiris of the forest is consumed with fire, 
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and reduced to cinder and charcoal, the whole of 
the remains are spread evenly over the surface of 
the ground, and prepared for ploughing, &c. ; the 
plan adopted is rather unique in its character, 
and may interest our readers. It is not on every 
occasion that ploughing is resorted to, but when 
it is the instrument used is cut and shaped out 
of some of the hard woods of the country, some- 
what like the plough and plough-shares of this 
country, but there is not a particle of iron about 
them, probably on account of its scarcity and 
expense, and these ploughs are drawn by a pair 
of oxen, yoked together (which are usually fine 
animals) ; the yoke is formed and shaped out of 
a hard piece of wood, and is fixed on the horns, 
so that the point and force of draught proceeds 
direct from the head and neck, and not from the 
shoulder, as with us. 

In the same way the Mexican Indian carries 
extraordinary heavy weights for many miles on 
his back, with a band or strap passed across the 
forehead to support the weight, so that the whole 
weight depends on his head and neck, and his 
shoulders and arms are free to aid his locomotion. 

The other instruments used are hoes something 
similar to those for hoeing sugar-canes in the 
West Indies, but larger than we use in this 
country; they are sometimes square and some- 
times round on the blade. The above constitute 
the whole of the stock of materials required by 
the small Indian farmer to cultivate his land, 
and produce his abundant crops of sugar-cane, 
maize, tobacco, coffee, and other valuable crops. 
In some cases ploughing is not even resorted to, 
but the bush and underwood are burnt down, and 
they then proceed to plant the land with maize 
beans, &c., and it is so rich and fertile with the 
decayed vegetation of years that, in rainy seasons 
in particular, it produces magnificent crops of 
maize and other produce to reward the husband- 
man’s toil and to support him in indolence, 
probably for a long period, or until the time 
arrives again for a similar effort to sustain the 
wants of nature or to replenish his exhausted 
exchequer. 

The habits and mode of life of the Mexican 
Indians are very simple and rude : the chief furni- 
ture of the hut is a stretcher for a bed, and 
which is also used as a seat or table as may be 
required ; they usually place a few stones 
together to be used as a hearth, and their 
cookery, which is customarily of the poorest and 
most meagre kind, is prepared in rough earthen- 
ware vessels of native make. 

Their favourite aliment is “ tortillos,” 
“tamales,” “atole,”’ “tiste,’ and “ frijoles.” 
The first is prepared from maize by the female 
Indian as follows: the corn is first soaked in 
water until it becomes soft ; it is then ground to 
@ powder on a smooth stone, when a little water 
is added, and it is worked flat with the hands, 
and which (although they are very expert) takes 
them some time to do. It is then baked 
over a wood fire in an earthenware vessel, 
and becomes somewhat like a pikelet. The 
“ frijoles,’ which are a species of small black 
beans, are cooked in pots, thoroughly stewed 
and mixed well with lard, so as to be of a thick 
consistency, and on this light and weak diet the 
Indian and his squaw not only satisfy the wants 
of nature, but esteem it a luxury, and might 
possibly be the envy of the gods. And thus 
they drag on their simple unsophisticated life, 
satisfied with the meagre blessings Providence 
has vouchsafed them, and the poorest produc- 
tions of a soil and climate that are equal to the 
supply of the wants of the most refined and 
fastidious. 

The “rancho” is the next least important 
building on the estate, and is used principally by 
superintendents, stewards, foremen, or men 
placed in authority over the ordinary labourers 
in the cultivation of the estates. 

It is a less pretentious building than the 
hacienda ; but, nevertheless, is a very important 
structure in the management of the business of 
the estate, and is usually situated at those 
points best adapted for the purpose. 

It is sometimes built of stones, and fre- 
quently of timber. In fact, built in a similar 
manner to that described for the hut; but there 
is more labour bestowed on the timber and its 
framing, and greater care is employed in its 
construction. 

They use similar angle-posts with uprights at 
intervals, to serve for doors and windows, with 
a roof constructed of rafters, collars, and ridge- 
pieces securely framed and pinned together. 

The sides of the building are sometimes closed 


in with smal! round poles, or wattled, and even | 


close boarded, and the doors and windows 


are usually made of pitch-pine or cedar wood. common sense, and acknowledged taste, could 
The roofs, which are thatched with the strong be guilty of such a blunder. But now that we 
and durable grass of the country, are made to know where the blame really lies, I regret the 
overhang considerably at the eaves, so as to pro- injustice that I did to his memory by what I 
tect the walls of the building from the wash of wrote on this subject in 1862, at page 326 of my 


‘the tropical rains; and many of them have a History of Modern Architecture. 


pretty and interesting effect, particularly when The first thing that raised a suspicion in my 
situated in a picturesque situation, surrounded mind as to the real state of the case was the 
with choice and beautiful tropical trees, and the publication of a design for the interior of St. 
artistic effect is further occasionally enhanced George’s Church, Southwark, in Mr. Ferrey’s 
by the addition of an ornamental verandah Life of Pugin (page 170) ; but it was not till the 
or portico formed of trellis-work, in which are publication of his son's pamphlet that I knew 
entwined the many beautiful tropical creeping how intimate the relation was between the two 
plants, such as varieties of the convolvoli, /men, and how much influence Pugin had on the 
Virginia creepers, jessamines, and others of the details of the Houses of Parliament. If other 
lovely flowers that adorn our gardens and con- proof were wanting, the frontispiece of this 
servatories. We should think there are few pamphlet would suffice. The absurdly low aisle, 
countries on the face of the habitable globe to attached to the exaggeratedly tall clearstory, 
which Nature has been so bountiful in the best is the counterpart of the big hole for the cat and 
and most beauteous of her choicest productions, little hole for the kitten style, which charac- 
such as we prize so much and cultivate with such terizes the entrance and exit doors for the state- 
assiduity in our conservatories and ornamental coach under the Victoria Tower, and the still 
gardens of our gentry, that flourish wild and more absurd exaggeration of its upper stories. 
luxuriant in that highly-favoured land; as if In Barry’s original design the state-coach 
Providence, to counterbalance the bad propen- passed through the tower by two similiar and 
sities and dark deeds of her people, had lavished well-proportioned doorways to the royal porch 
all her beauteous, richest treasures on the floral at the foot of the great staircase, which occupied 
world as some trifling compensaticn to universal the position of the present royal gallery. This 
was a noble and dignified architectural arrange- 
ment, and worthy of the Palace. The present 
dark monastic back-stair may be archwologically 
WHO SPOILT THE PARLIAMENT correct, but as an architectural design it is 
HOUSES. simply detestable, and one of those features 
_ which were no doubt due to the influence of the 
As Mr. Edward Pugin “ declines to submit late Mr. Pugin. 
his case to any juvv except that of the general It would be easy to go on and point out other 
public,’ I presu. it is intended that each matters for which Sir Charles has been criticised, 
member of that er numerous body should but for which Mr. Pugin has proved that his 
deliver his verdict rately. After a careful father is to blame; but space warns me tc desist, 
perusal of the correspondence and of his pam- and there can be no doubt that now his challenge 
phlet, for which I have waited till now, I have will be accepted and the matter thoroughly 
no hesitation about mine. It is that Sir Charles investigated. The controversy has, however, 
Barry was the rea! and responsible architect of an importance beyond that of the personal 
the building, in every usual and proper accepta- | interests involved in it, as it is another instance 
tion of the term ; but with this finding I should of the thoroughly vicious system on which archi- 
like to hand in the following rider :—That what tecture is now practised. Had Sir Charles 
is good and appropriate in the design of the Barry been left to follow the dictates of his own 
Parliament Houses, we owe to Sir Charles sound judgment and good taste he would have 
Barry ; and that almost all that is either bad | designed a modern building suitable to the age 
or crotchety is due to the influence of Augustus and purposes to which it was appropriated. He 
Welby Pugin. was ordered to erect it in a style he felt to be an 
It is admitted on all hands that the plan of anachronism and an absurdity. He consequently 
the buildings is “solely” due to Sir Charles fell under the influence of one whose facile pencil 
Barry. This, however, involves the further|and marvellous memory for Gothic details 
admission that the architectural arrangement of | dazzled him as they have done others. In a 
the river front is also solely his. This, 1| moment of weakness he forgot the distinction 
presume, ne one who knows anything of the two between archwology and architecture, as too 
men would be inclined to dispute, even without many have done before and since, and hence all 
this admission. Its formality and regularity are | this blundering and heart-burning. 
diametrically opposed to every precept that 1t would be well if the lesson taught by this 
Pugin ever preached, and every principle he example served as a warning as to what we are 
ever practised. However mistaken he may have to expect from the designs for the new Law 
been, he was so sincere and earnest in all that Courts: there the matter, however, promises to 
concerned his art that it sounds like a slur on be worse than in this instance. In the Parlia- 
his memory to say that he ever consented to be ment Houses it was only the design of a real 
employed, even in a subordinate capacity, on architect marred in execution by the pernicious 
what he must have considered such an abomina- influence of a mere archwologist. In the case of 
tion. All, on the other hand, who knew Barry, the Law Courts, we are threatened with the de- 
know what an intense admiration he had for sign of an archwologist which the skill of all the 
Inigo Jones’s works; and the river front is an architects of Europe wil! not suffice to redeem 
exact reproduction of that architect’s design for for its inherent inappropriateness and absurdity. 
Whitehall, with only the Italian details changed Jas. Frerovsson, 
into Gothic. What is meant by the “new 
design” mentioned in Mr. Pugin’s pamphlet 
(page 21) is only too clear. In Barry’s original 
design the windows of the two stories were r 7 - - pas 
grouped together with deep reveals, and con- | WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN LIVERPOOL. 
siderable light and shade were obtained by the THE marked and progressive improvement in 
form of the buttresses. In the design on which the health of both Liverpool and Leeds during 
Pugin was employed, the windows became the past three years has become a powerful 
merely pierced panels, and the whole is that argument in favour of those who have always 
unmeaning network of flat, overdone ornament urged the adoption of sanitary reform, and the 
which we now see. What we probably have to appointment of efficient and responsible medical 
thank Pugin for, besides this, are the ugly but officers of health. It is at the same time a thorn 
truly Gothic roofs that disfigure this and every | in the side of that unfortunately strong party in 
part of the building,—there were no roofs shown Manchester and other large towns, where these 
in Barry’s original design,—and the extinguisher | matters are still only talked about, and discussed 
that caps the Clock-tower, instead of the beauti- | in the town council. An M.D. recently addressed 
ful spire of the design as originally published. |§ a somewhat amusing letter to the Mancheste: 
It was, however, in the erection of the Victoria Guardian, in which it was sought to prove that 
Tower that the influence of Pugin seems to have | the improved health of Liverpool was due to the 
been most banefully felt. As originally designed magistrates of that town not having increased 
by Sir Charles, this tower was not only a beautiful in 1866 and 1867, the then existing numbers of 
object in itself, but harmonized most perfectly 1,881 public houses, and 729 beer-houses. So 
with every feature of the building to which it absurd a conclusion may be excused from an 
was attached. As executed, it contains as many enthusiast in teetotalism, more especially as his 
offences against architectural propriety as any | letter elicited a reply from Mr. Joseph Robinson, 


society.* 








building of modern times. It always was a/ of Liverpool, containing a much more conclusive 


mystery to m2 how a man of Sir Charles’s good | and satisfactory explanation of the improved 
| health of Liverpool, from which we glean the 
| following facts. 





* To be continued, 
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Liverpool, as is well known, has long had its 


medical officer of health; but there is reason to | 
believe that it is only within the past two or | 
the wing to the hospital has been laid. The new 
| wing will correspond with the one on the north 


three years that the terrible mortality from 
cholera, and an ever-present epidemic of typhus, 


thoroughly awakened the corporation to their | 
responsibility, and led them to an earnest co-. 
operation with their sanitary staff. The officers | 


whose duties are more or less intimately con- 


nected with the sanitary well-being of the town | 
|Hans F. Price, architect. Mr. R. Tripp, as 


are ;—a borough engineer and building sur- 
veyor, with a salary of 1,300/. per annum! a 


medical officer of health, 1,000/.; an inspector | 
of scavenging, &c., 4001.; an inspector of nui- | 


sances, 2501.; and the deputy borough solicitor, 


who attends the health committee, 6007. In| 


addition to these there is a considerable staff of 
subordinates, who act under the orders of these 
officers. 


Now let us turn to what has been effected by 


these officials. Mr. Robinson traces the prin- 
cipal cause of the reduction of the death-rate to 
the powers given to the Corporation in the 
Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act of 1864, 
and in the Liverpool Improvement Act of 1867, 
to raise and expend the sum of 200,000/. in the 
opening up, widening, and ventilating of courts 


and alleys, and in providing sites for water- | 
closets in courts, instead of cesspools. About | 


half of this sum has already been spent. Courts 
have been widened from 3 ft. to 13 ft., and 
middens have been done away with, and trough 
water-closets (daily attended to by the Corpora- 


tion) have been erected at the ends of the courts | 


in place of the middens at the entrances. 
Furthermore, the Corporation has, during the 
present year, done its own scavengering, finding 


the horses, plant, and men, superintended by | 
an inspector, at a salary of 4001. a year, as | 
above stated. Under the old contract system, | 
| decorated. On the south side there will be two 


the middens were incompletely emptied, and 
there were sometimes arrears to the extent of 
1,500 left unemptied. It is said that there are 
never any arrears now; and that the system is 
so well organised that the nuisance arising from 
the midden system is reduced to a minimum. 

To remedy, as far as possible, the evils of 
over-crowding, the Corporation has obtained 
Parliamentary powers to register all sub-let 
houses,—that is, houses in which more than the 
members of one family live together. The re- 
sult is, that irrespective of registered lodging- 
houses, nearly 2,000 other sub-let houses are 
under the direct control of the medical officer of 
health. The occupiers are authorised by in- 
spectors to allow a certain number of persons, 
according to measurement, to occupy the 
different rooms; and any offence against the 
regulations is punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment. 


Among other results of the labours of the | 
Health Committee which have no doubt exerted | 
a beneficial influence upon the health of Liver- | 


pool, may be mentioned the ventilation of 
sewers, an inspection of all houses where infec- 
tious diseases have appeared, the daily inspec- 


tion of courts, and all trough water-closets ; the | 


providing of suitable conveyances, gratis, for the 


removal of patients to hospitals ; and the notices | 
|stone, M.P., Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., the 


served to cab-drivers and owners of the danger 
and the penalties to which they render them- 
selves liable for carrying in licensed cabs per- 
sons suffering from contagious diseases. 


The above evidence brought forward by Mr. | 
Robinson proves conclusively that the corpora- | 
|designs of Mr. J. H. Colson, architect. The 


tion of Liverpool has been lately dealing with 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Weston-super-Mare.—The foundation-stone of 


of the building, thereby making the front uni- 
form. It will be 26 ft. by 18 ft., and will accom- 
modate six extra beds for fever or malignant and 
contagious diseases, so arranged as to prevent 
any spread of contagion. The design is by Mr. 


already mentioned, is the contractor, for 308I. 
Runcorn.—The new public hall recently erected 
in Runcorn has been formally opened. It is 
built of red brick, in the Gothic style, and is 
situated in a square off Church-street, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare in the town. Mr. Culshaw, 
of Liverpool, was the architect ; and Mr. Thomas 
White, of Runcorn, the contractor. The large 
hall will conveniently seat 800 persons. 
Truro.—The foundation-stone of a suite of 
public rooms has been laid, with Masonic 
honours. The site is on the Quay, on ground 
formerly used as the Custom House, stables to 


‘the Dolphin, and cottages. The new rooms, as 
| described in the Cornish Telegraph, will, by 
| arrangements with the town, be carried back 


from the present point 5 ft., so improving the 
street and entrance to the town from the east- 
ward. The building will have two fronts—one 
facing the Boscawen Bridge. The style is to be 
Tudor Gothic, and the building is to be of Mylor 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, and orna- 
mented brick chimneys of Elizabethan style. 
On the north front there will be three entrances— 


|one to the Bishop’s Library, at the western end 
'or wing; the eastern one to the Masonic Hall, 


which will form the ground wing to the block; 
and the main entrance in the centre, which will 
be carved, and over will be a large window, also 


entrances—one to the billiard-room, the other to 
the Bishop’s Library. From the centre entrance 
will rise the staircase to the upper rooms. From 
the lobby, on the ground floor, there will be an 
entrance to a corridor, which runs the full 
length of the building. On the south side will 
be a room for the county library, 32 ft. by 27 ft. 
6 in. ; county library reading-rooms, 29 ft. by 
20 ft. 6 in.; a billiard-room, 29 ft. by 20 ft.; 
Truro Institution library and reading-room, each 
29 ft. by 17 ft.6 in. On the north side, a club- 
room, 40 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in.; committee-rooms, 
21 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in.; offices and apart- 
ments for the keeper of the halls. From the 
lobby, 21 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft., will rise granite 


stairs to the second floor on either side. At the | 
eastern end of this floor will be the Masonic | 
Hall, 32 ft. by 27 ft. 6 in., with waiting-room, | 
| 23 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft., and closets, &c. Next, on 


the south side, will be the assembly and concert 

room, 85 ft. long by 38 ft. On the north side 

will be a supper-room, 40 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in. 
Oldham.—The winter garden and ball-room 


| jast completed at Werneth Park, Oldham, for 


Mr. John Platt, from the designs of Mr. Peter 
B. Alley, architect, Manchester, were lately 
thrown open to a large gathering of Mr. Platt’s 
friends, including the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 


Mayor of Manchester, Sir Elkanah Armitage, 
ard others. 

Sandford Orcas, Somerset. —The dilapidated 
old parsonage-house and offices have been pulled 
down, and a new rectory-house built from the 


the dukedom of Schwerin, and invested the 
knight Gunzelin von der Hagen with it, as 
first duke. The dukedom of Schwerin existed 
until 1358, when it was obtained by Duke 
Albrecht I., of Mecklenburg, and annexed to his 
dukedom. Schwerin immediately became the 
residence of the duke and his followers, and it 
has so remained, with little interruption, to the 
present day. It is worthy of note, that in the 
| year 1629 the Emperor Ferdinand, after forcibly 
| dethroning hereditary princes, invested Wallen- 
stein, duke of Friedland, with the Mecklenburg 
lands, who in the same year continued the resi- 
dence there ; but in the year 1631 Dake Adolph 
Friedrich of Mecklenburg, aided by the Swedes, 
retook his castle. 

Concerning the parts built by the first residing 
dukes no direct knowledge has come to us, 
still it is probable that the foundations of 
several buildings were laid in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and Duke Magnus (1477-1503) 
may be considered the builder of the older parts 
of the castle on the south side. His successor, 
Dake Heinrich V. (1503-1552), bat especially 
Johann Albrecht I. (1552-1576), continued the 
building; but it was Duke Adolph Friedrich J. 
(1608-1658) who entirely finished the old castle, 
as it remained until its break up. 

Professor Semper, of Dresden; Government 
architect Stiiler, of Berlin; and Government 
architect Demmler, of Schwerin, were ordered 
to furnish designs in 1843. None of the three 
designs, however, found unconditional favour. 
In the spring of 1844, Demmler went by special 


order to France, accompanied by Herr H. 
Willebrand, to study the castles of Chambord, 
Blois, and Fontainebleau; and to England, to 


examine in particular Windsor Castle. After this 
Demmler furnished a new design, which at last 
was approved. The Grand Duke himself had 
considerable architectural knowledge, and his 
Majesty King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. of Prussia 
much influenced the design. 

Demmler continued the building from 1814 
until 1851, when in January he was obliged by 
political agitation to retire. Under him worked 
the following architects :—Behnke, Willebrand [., 
Willebrand II., Daniel, Lxkow, Kriiger, and 
Stern. From January 1851 Government archi- 
tect Stiiler, of Berlin, undertook the superin- 
tendence, and H. Willebrand I. became the head 
working architect. 

To give an idea of the arrangement of the 
whole building, we may say that the castle has 
four stories ;—the ground-floor, partly with an 
entresol; the main floor; the state apartments ; 
and a fourth story. 

The ground-floor has by far the greatest 
dimensions in consequence of its serving as sup- 
port to the terrace surrounding the castle. It 
| contains the church, the armoury, kitchen, and 
| housekeeper’s apartments, the gates and en- 


| trances to the castle, and the rooms for the office 
| of the marshal of the court. In the entreso! are 
| the rooms for the princely children and their 


| servants, the offices of the grand ducal cabinet, 
| dwelling apartments for guests, and the official 
| residence of the chatelain. 

On the main floor are the residence of the grand 
duchess, the rooms for small court-festivals and 


| for foreign princes; besides the upper part of 


| the church, extending through two stories. On 
| the state floor are the residence of the grand 
| duke; the state apartments, with large saloons 
|for court festivals (the saloons also extend 
‘through the fourth story); and some apart- 


the sanitary condition of the town in an earnest | total cost, with offices, has been 1,456/., partly | ments for foreign princes. On the fourth story 


and a liberal manner. Now, the death-rate in 
Liverpool during the past ten weeks of the cur- 
rent quarter has averaged 297 per 1,000, against 
39°6 and 33°4 in the corresponding ten weeks of 
1865 and 1866. That this result should have no 
intimate connection with the labours of the cor- 
poration and the health committee, the most 
earnest opponent of sanitary expenditure can 
scarcely believe. The expenditure in Liverpool 


defrayed by a loan from the Bounty Office. 


| 





THE CASTLE OF SCHWERIN, IN 
THE GRAND DUCHY OF MECKLENBURG. 


| by the reigning grand duke, Friedrich Franz, in 


Tue Castle of Schwerin (renovated and rebuilt 


! are the rooms for the court ladies, adjutants, 
| and their servants; as well as for the suites of 
foreign guests. The grand staircase leads from 
the ground-floor to the state floor, and is priuci- 


| pally used on great court festivals taking place 
|in the saloons of the state floor; but also at 
| smaller festivals on the main floor, and for the 
strangers’ rooms in the entresol. The staircase 
is surrounded on each landing by a gallery con- 


has been, no doubt, large; but if sickness has 1844-57) has an origin of considerable antiquity. necting the localities adjoining the staircase : of 
been reduced in the same proportion as the A castle was standing on the site in 1018, which this, however, we shall give an illustration here- 


deaths, which there is no reason to doubt, the 
money, even financially considered, cannot be 
said to have been buried in a napkin ; the return 
in reduced rates is inevitable. Such a resumé 
of what has been done in Liverpool well deserves 
the attention of the inhabitants of Manchester 


and other large towns, where this question of 


belonged to Slaven Stammeder Obotriten, and 
bore the name of Zuerin, or Zuarin (i. e., wild 
forest or hunting-park). In the year 1161 this 
castle was burnt down by Obotriten Kénig Niclot, 
on his flight to the castle situated to the west 
of Mecklenburg, from Duke Heinrich der Léwen. 
It now fell into the hands of the Saxon duke, 


sanitary reform, and the appointment of a medi-| who immediately rebuilt it, and placed his brave 


cal officer of health, has still to be decided. In 
Manchester and Salford the death-rate in the 
past ten weeks has averaged 31°5, against 
35°0 and 28°5, in the same periods of 1865 
and 1866. 


knight, Gunzelin von der Hagen, in charge of it. 
It was, for those times, very strongly fortified, 





inasmuch as Niclot’s son took all the other 
Saxon castles in 1164, but Schwerin and Tlow 
he could not conquer. In 1166 Heinrich founded 


| after. 5 

| The glass paintings in the armoury, as weil as 
in the castle church, were done after cartoons of 
G. Leuthe by Gillmeister, the fresco paintings 
in the church by Professor Pfaunschmidt, of 
Berlin. The walls and ceilings in the different 
state rooms and the church are by Pfaunschmidt 
and Peters, of Berlin; Elster, of Bruuswick; 
and T. Fischer and Tentzen, of Schwerin. The 
models of the statues of the grand dukes, as 
also the heralds of the south-west portal, are by 
Albert Wolff and Willgohs, both citizens of 





| Mecklenburg. 
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THE CASTLE OF 


The immense equestrian statue in the first 
hall of the fourth story was executed by Genschow, 
also a native of Mecklenburg. How much the 
building cost is not known; but one calculation 
brought the amount to 3,000,000 thalers before 
its completion. 

The garden, of which we give a plan, sur- 
rounds the ducal castle, partly ancient and 
partly restored, and was newly laid out in the 
Renaissance style, between the years 1844.57. 
Part is situated on an island to the south-east 
of the tower, with which it is connected. There 
are two bridges, one a massive stone bridge, 
which has five arches, joining the town; the 
other a wooden drawbridge, joining the garden. 
The plan of the castle is a pentagon, and the 
front looking towards the garden east aud that 


MECKLENBURG 





SCHWERIN. 


to the west have bastions 25 ft. high; there is 
also a third on the north side; all mounted 
with cannon. 

On the south-east side is a way, partly by a via- 
duct, to a Jarge staircase, which leads, in three 
landings, to the platform of the tower: this is 
250 ft. high; and from the platform a door 
opens directly into the rooms of the grand 
duchess and the state rooms. The grand duke 
lives over these, and the church is situated 
to the north. In front of the staircase is a 
terrace borne by pillars, and richly garnished 
with statues, orangeries, flower borders, and 
arahesques. 

The three granite landings are covered with 
vine trellis. 








SCHWERINER 


——Plan showing Position and the Building. 


planis, is of no great extent, but is so interest- 
ing and varied, presenting alternately hill and 
dale, that the observer gazes delighted at the 
picturesqueness of its formation, and enjoys 
| the charming views of the surrounding densely- 
| wooded banks, the town, and the lake, a mile 
broad and three German miles long, through 
| plantations of trees, lending light and shade to 
the view. 

We may remind our readers that Mecklenburg, 
North Germany, consists of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and that 
the House of Mecklenburg is the oldest reigning 

\family in Europe. Mecklenburg-Schwerin is 
| bounded east by Mecklenburg-Strelitz, south by 


The garden, in which are to be | Prussia, west bv Ilapover and Holstein, and 


found statues and the choicest shrubs and | north by the Baltic. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


New Year, I greet thee with a trembling smile ; 

Thou art all cold and strange: I love thee not, 

Yet would I strive to welcome thee aright. 

No song of mirth, nor sound of revelry, 

Within the sacred precincts of my home, 

Disturbs the solemn hour of thy birth, 

And the last moments of the Dying Year. 

In silent contemplation I will part 

From that old friend whose requiem e’en now peals, 

And, pealing, quickens into gaver tones 

To herald thy approach, thou New-born Year. 

In silent contemplation, too, awe-fill’d, 

I gaze upon the close-roll’d scroll thou bearest, 

In which is writ our fature weal and woe, 

Each private sorrow and each public care ! 

I wine not loose the clasps of that dread scroll : 

Suflicient to the day the evil is, 

And good to come can scarcely come amiss. 

No: keep its fastenings fix’d till, one by one, 

Thy God and mine unbind them at His will! 
. - 7 * * 


The hour has fled. Now from the distant clocks 
A single stroke booms on the frost-bound air, 
And tells, a portion of thy life has pass’d 

Already from thee, fleeting New-born Year! 

Thus gazing at thee, thou no longer seem’st 

So strange and cold; I kiss thy outstretch’d hand, 
And swear myself thy soldier, bold and true, 

To serve thee faithfully whate’er betide, 

So help me God! 


* 


And now pass on, New Year, 
While I—with humble powers, but earnest soul— 
Firm at my post, do battle for The Right, 
BR. ¥. H. 


1868, 





“THE TRINITY OF ITALY.” 


To this volume* there attaches much of the 
same sort of unusual interest which belongs to 
a portfolio of photographs, taken at leisure, on 
sunny days, and from well-chosen points of 
view, by some resident in a well-known and 
picturesque district. Accurate portraitures of 
detached portions or isolated features of land- 
scape, and of scenes and objects, sometimes 
graceful, often homely, but always picturesque, 
alternate in such a portfolio with general views 
of those grander and more startling features, 


towards which alone the passing artist would | 


find time to direct his camera, and the result is 
a deeper realization of the essential character 


wise. 

The book under notice has provoked this com- 
parison, both by the vividness and truthfulness 
of many of its descriptions and scenes, and by 
the remoteness of the subjects of many of them 
from the beat of an ordinary tourist or traveller. 
The author appears to have resided for a con- 
siderable number of years in Southern Italy, 
chiefly in or near Naples, and he has here pro- 
duced a book, of which the scope embraces the 
consideration of the past history, the present 
position, and the ature possibilities of the 
Italian peninsula, anc which, in handling such 
subjects, shows grasp, and breadth, and vigour. 
The volume will, however, more generally 
attract readers, and we venture to add, not less 
truly inform tsem, by its portraitures of peasants 
and princes, ministers of state and men of 
pleasure or of business, and by glimpses at 
society, national character, and Italian temper 
and habits, which it affords; these pictures, and 
especially the very curious details given of the 
court and person of King Ferdinand II., have 
been given with a faithfulness due to keen and 
habitual observation, and that, too, from points 
of view such as very few Englishmen have been 
able to occupy. 

The strange title of this book gives no clue 
whatever to its contents or scheme. It is not a 
religious or a polemical work, but simply a 
review of Italy, as a sagacious writer has known 
her and reflected upon her condition and her 
prospects. Here are no descriptions of paint- 
ings, sculptures, and antiquities, nor even of 
public works; and yet there are special grounds, 
beyond those which make a good book about 
one of the most interesting countries in Europe 
welcome to all persons of culture, why many of 


those who are habitual readers of this journal, 


may find “The Trinity of Italy” repay the 
trouble of perusal. Those who have in the 
course of architectural studies visited Italy, and 
learned to feel for her that affection which no 
other country seems so uniformly to inspire, will 
find much here to gratify them. Those, too, 


“ The laws of Southern Italy are generally admitted to be 
excellent. Their administration partakes of the general 
administration of the country. It is unnecessary to say 


| that in any cases where the interests of the Government | 
' as well as the upper, classes. He regretted that 


are concerned the action of the tribunals is as heavily 
weighted in their favour as are the chances of the lottery. 
And this is the more easy, from the fact that the naked 


1 


| poses, may glean valuable cautions from such place of any in connexion with the Science and 
| passages, for example, as the following :— 


Art Department. Lieut. - Colonel Adamson, 
Chairman of the Art-Committee, then proceeded 


| to read the report, which spoke of the growing 


law of a case, so to speak, is not regarded in Italy as it is | 


in England. The action of the courts is more like that of 
a court of Equity, or, at times, of iniquity. The legal 
documents, far from being drawn in the barbarous jargon 
adopted by the English lawyers of the nineteenth century, 
make efforts not only at logic but at rhetoric. The great 
cheapness of printing leads the better-oceupied avvoccti 
to put most of their briefs and arguments in type, an 
example that might be followed elsewhere with great 
advantage ; but at all times the judges are in the habit of 
attaching as much weight to what they consider the merits 
of the case as to the letter of the law. Salus populi 
suprema lex, and the administration is naturally the judge 
of what is and what is not conducive to the salus populi. 
A court of peculiar infamy, that of the “ Contenzioso,” in 
which two or three legal agents of the Government sat in 
order to decide on any inconvenient pecuniary claims 
urged against the administration, with full powers, which 
they freely used, to declare them void, has been abolished 
by the Italian Parliament. But the odious and unjast 
practice of elevazione del conflitto remains in full force. 
The meaning of this phrase is, that, if a decision has been 
pronounced by a court of justice hostile to the claims or 
to the interests of Government, the latter can withdraw 
the case from the court of law, and decide it by ministerial 
or Royal decree,—that is to say, by @ circular of the 
minister under the sign manual. This absolute negation 
of justice is practised by,the ministers of Victor Emanuel 
as complacently as by those of the Bourbon kings.” 


The picturesque account of the seldom-visited 
city of Bari, and the spirited descriptions of the 
court and rule of the faithless King Ferdinand 
(Bomba), of whose astute countenance, by-the- 
bye, a fairly good portrait is given in the 
frontispiece, may be referred to, and might 
have been quoted from, as among the best 
portions of the work; but we prefer making 
a few extracts touching the financial position of 
Italy. The writer has views as to the European 
public debt not unlike those that have been set 
forth in this Journal. 

“* A rise or fall,” he says, “ of one or two per cent. in the 
price of Consols, a fact absolutely unimportant fromany but 
the most contracted and persona! point of view, will fill 


men’s minds with hope or with panic, while the slow, silent, 
overwhelming increase of the public debt of Europe takes 


| place unheeded. What writer of the day has called atten- 


of the locality than could be obtained other-| tion to the fact that, with almost the sole exceptions of 


Holland and of England, oy | 
ereditors of Europe during t 


shilling paid to the public 
e last ten years has, with 


| the other hand, been borrowed from other public creditors 


within the same time? Who has brought out into the 
light of day the ugly fact that 150,000,000/. sterling, out of 
the 175,000,000/, sterling annually due to the owners of 
rente and funds, has to be aunually raised by loan; and 
that to keep faith with the fund-holder, without so 
steadily increasing the obligation as to make an ultimate 
crash only a question of time, the existing taxation of 
Europe must be increased by one-third? Yet these are 
the simple and unquestionable results of but a few lines of 
figures.” 


Taking the accounts as they stand up to the 


| close of 1865, and saying nothing at present of 


the large increase in debt effected in 1866, he 
finds that during the last decade Italy has con- 
trived to increase her debt at the rate of more 
than 18,000,0001. sterling per annum. As yet 
there are little signs of checking that increase, 
which may be stated as the incurring of a debt 
of 19 franes per head per annum for every 
Italian for ten years. 

So long as the national expenditure remains 
permanently in excess of income, so long as the 
maintenance of a host of employés who do not 
work, of an army that has not covered itself 
with honour, of a navy that seems as unable to 
meet the waves of the Adriatic as the shock of 
battle,—so long as the status quo in these 
matters is maintained, every help that is given 
to the minister of finance will but help him 
further down hill,—every fresh expedient for 
giving a temporary aid to the distressed ex- 
chequer will but augment the magnitude of 
impending disaster. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Dublin School. — The annual distri- 
bution of prizes to the successfal students 
attending the Art - Schools of the Royal 
Dublin Society took place on the 23rd ult. 
by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, before 
a large and distinguished assembly. Mr. 
Waldron, D.L., opened the proceedings by 


| explaining that the medals and prizes for dis- 
| tribution were of three kinds: first, the prizes 
| of the Department of Science and Art ; next, the 
Taylor prizes; and lastly, those of the Royal 
Dublin Society. Mr. Waldron said he believed 
" bat ; *~ | his Excellency would be satisfied that, perhaps 
« “The Trinity of Italy ; or, the Pope, the Bourbon, | with no exception, next to the school in Kensing- 


and the Victor.” By an English Civilian, London: | . - : P 
Moxon & Co, 1867. |ton, their school in Dublin held the highest 


whose business connects them directly or re- 
motely with public works, or in fact affairs of 
any sort in Italy, and above all such as have 
actually to visit that country for business pur- 


' 


taste for art-study amongst the lower and middle, 


they were only recipients from Government of 
what were called payments on results, although 
in this respect not differing from Edinburgh ; and 
he thought that a suitable opportunity for 
publicly expressing their earnest hope that the 
Metropolitan Schools of both Ireland and Scot- 
land might ere long each have some reasonable 
grant made to meet the expenses of these esta- 
blishments. Colonel Adamson said he believed 
he would not be justified in omitting, on that 
occasion, in the presence of his Excellency, to 
express the high opinion entertained by the Fine 
Arts’ Committee of the talent and zeal of their 
head master, Mr. Edwin Lyne. The report 
alluded to the absence of any systematic arrange- 
ment of the works of students of art-schools of 
this and other countries in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition,—tending, as it would, to enable us 
to form a true estimate of the relative degrees 
of perfection attained by different countries in 
art-instruction, more particularly with a view to 
the improvement of those branches of mannfac- 
ture which are susceptible of ornamentation and 
the processes that unite artistic and manufac- 
turing skill, such comparison would be of the 
greatest advantage, not only to those imme- 
diately concerned with ‘art-education, but also 
to manufacturers and producers, who would do 
much to advance their interests were they to 
second more earnestly the efforts of the schools 
generally for the improvement of designs. They, 
however, relinquish the traditiona] patterns and 
processes with reluctance. There is even now a 
desire on the part of the public for design of a 
better kind than is generally furnished ; for, by 
the teaching of Schools of Art and exhibitions, 
the public taste has rapidly improved, and the 
general training in drawing and the fixed and 
positive rules of art, has resulted in influencing 
the public taste to a higher appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, and all rendering of it, 
whether conventional or otherwise.” The succes- 
ful students were then introduced to his Ex- 
cellency by Mr. Lyne, and were presented with 
the various awards; after which Sir George 
Hodgson, bart., returned thanks to his Excellency 
for the honour of his attendance on that interest- 
ing occasion. His excellency applied in a speech 
of considerable length, and urged the importance 
of a more universal study of art on the part of 
artizans, and attributed the great deficiency 
of our day to artists not being workmen, and 
workmen artists, as was the case in the Middle 
Ages, when John of Bologna, Michelangelo, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and a host of others, united 
artistic and workmanlike skill. 

The Manchester School—The annual meeting 
and distribution of prizes in connexion with this 
school took place in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Royal Institution. Mr. Barge, in the absence of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Manchester, presided 
Mr. Aspden, the secretary, read the report. The 
total receipts for the year had been 1,01/. 
2s. 9d., and the expenditure 989]. 4s. 7d. The 
balance in the banker’s bands was 1061. 1s. 11d., 
against 77/. 4s. 9d. in the preceding year. Not 
a single donation had been received during the 
year, and were it not for the increase in the 
students’ fees the financial position of the society 
would not be in so sound a position. Mr. 
Miickley, the head-master, read an elaborate re- 
port on the state of the school. Regret was 
expressed that the students were with great 
difficulty induced to undertake those studies 
which pertained to the decorative art. It was 
much to be deplored that students did not 
see their interest in working with a view 
meet those demands for decorative design whicl 
would certainly be made in the future. At the 
Government examination held here in Marc! 
last, forty passed, and seven gained third-grace 
prizes; and at the national competition, one 
gold medal, two silver medals, three bronz 
medals, and a book prize were awarded. ir. 
Tom Taylor, prior to distributing the prizes 
delivered a lengthy and able address on art edu- 
cation. He was afraid, he said, that we must 
admit that whatever might be said of particular 
schools, or the activity of particular places, 
direct art-education in this country,—look at it 
from whatever point we might, and allowing as 
much as we could for the advances of recent 
times,—was still sadly deficient. Indirect art- 
education seemed, on the whole, to be in a better 
plight. We educated, with more or less success. 
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a larger and larger number of artists, and their 
works found a Jarger and larger number of 
buyers. The material circumstances of profes- 
sional art were wonderfully improved. Still, 
with all this, there was little direct art-educa- 
tion. He saw many signs of improvement, 
however, but urged that very much more was 
required to be accomplished. Che 

The Cork School.—The annual distribution of 
prizes to the candidates who were successful at 
the late competitive examinations in this school 
came off in the Athenwum. A large and 
respectable auditory were in attendance. The 
wails of the Rotundo were hung with a numerous 
display of the principal performances of the 


pupils. Amongst the most noticeable of these 
were works in mechanical and architectural 


drawing, which departments have the most 
immediate and practical application in the edu- 
cational programme of the institution. Mr. 
Brenan, the master, read the report of thy work- 
ing of the school for the last twelve months. It 
stated :—The total number of persons who have 
received instruction was 364, being an increase 
of twenty-two on the preceding year. Of this 
number 182 students attended the classes at the 
central school, the remainder, consisting of 
National School and other children taught either 
in the evening classes at the central school, or in 
their own schools by pupil teachers under the 
supervision of the institution. Thanks to the 
continued liberality of the Earl of Cork, the 
been enabled to continue the 
aid in teaching to the National schools. At 
the Government examinations in freehand 
drawing, geometry, perspective, model, and 
mechanical drawing, twenty students were 
successful ; and four, having passed in all the 


committee have 


subjects, received certificates of the second 
grade. At the last examination of drawings 


sent up by the school to South Kensington, the 
works of were marked satis- 
factory, six students received prizes, two received 
honourable mention, eleven students had their 
works selected for National competition, and one 
student received a (ueen’s prize for art. 


eleven students 





MEDLE VAL SCULPTURE. 


In his third lecture at the Society of Arts, 
Professor Westmacott said, the earlier painting 
and sculpture employed in the Gothic period 
scarcely deserves the name of fine art, wanting 
as it is generally in almost all art qualities. It 
is true it was only used for decoration ; but still 
it professed to imitate something, and this should 
have been Nature. Wells cathedral is one of 
the oldest edifices in England which is richly 
ornamented in this way, and it exhibits crowds 
of statues on its exterior. These are of the most 
primitive character—out of proportion, and, in 
execution, rude in the extreme. The contrast, 
as regards the accessorial art connected with 
Gothic architecture, is remarkable when com- 
pared with that employed by the great Greek 
artists—in the Parthenon, for instance. Here 
the most perfect architecture of its kind was 
enriched with expressive sculpture of the most 
perfect forms in nature; and it is this combina 
tion or union that constitutes the highest form 
of art. The short duration of Gothic architec- 
ture, and the constant changes it underwent, 
may account, in some measure, for the incom- 
pleteness of the imitative arts in qovnection with 
it. It must be borne in mind that in the short 
space of abont three hundred years it passed 
through many phases—from the Romanesque to 
the Pointed, or Early English style—from that 
to the Fiorid or Decorated, and then to the Per- 
pendicular, when it may be said to have collapsed 
altogether. So unstable and unfixed in its own 
principles, it scarcely allowed of perfection in 
the arts associated with it, thongh those arts 
had a fixed standard, had that standard been 
followed. No person of sensibility, or who has 
any genuine feeling for the beautiful and pictn- 
resque, can deny the charm, or altogether resist 
the fascination that is found in the best examples 
of true Gothic architecture. Much of this may 
be owing to religious association ; much to the 
imagination, which is pleased to conjure up 
anew, and picture to itself, visions of the olden 
time. But there is, unquestionably, also a posi- 
tive claim to admiration, in the originality, the 
bold fancy, the variety and play of parts, 
the contrivance of scenic effects in the perspec- 
tive views, and in the striking contrasts in 
hiare scvro, which are so remarkable in the 


monuments of this peculiar style of art, Still, 


with all these admissions, the lecturer said he 
was bound to protest against the outrages com- 
mitted against truth and fitness, and, indeed, 
common sense, which were so constantly seen in 
the Gothic use of accessorial imitative art. This 
fault was the more to be regretted, because 
there were many redeeming indications of grace 
and feeling in the sculptare, especially in drapery 
and in the sentiment of monumental design. 
But how the fitness of nature was abused is 
seen when human faces of saints, kings, nuns, 
and ecclesiastics are found employed as corbels 
and brackets to bear weights, or as terminations 
to dripstones, or as gurgoyles or draining pipes ; 
or when entire or truncated figures, angels or 
others, are seen suddenly starting from walls; 
their drapery clinging to them in stiff horizontal 
folds, instead of falling by any law of gravita- 
tion; or standing figures thrust into arched 
hollow mouldings ; or others dislocated and dis- 
torted to accommodate them to fill up spandrels 
of arches or other spaces. These incongruities 
are the more curious and striking because it has 
been seriously asserted by the admirers and ad- 
vocates of Mediwvalism, that these were the 
days when religious art was practised with a 
devotion, and a feeling of truth, purity, and of 
pious impulse, unknown at present. It is a 
mistake. Students of Gothic art must know in- 
stances enough which contradict this theory, not 
only as regards truth in imitation, but in the 
scandalous and even indecent sculpture still to 
be met with in screens, stall seats, and other 
parts of some of the most admired Gothic 
churches. These exhibit proofs of a license, in 
this respect, which certainly would not be 
thought of in these degenerate days, and more 
especially as decoration in places devoted to 
religious worship. Still, there was a promise of 
excellence in this Christian art. There often 
was much gracefulness in composition, and, in 
the draperies especially, elegance and beauty. 
Some places showed very superior art to others, 
as, for example, Lincoln; and there were signs 
of improvement of the most encouraging kind. 
Unhappily, a revolution, fatal, as it turned out, 
to the progress of art, changed the character of 
the age. This was occasioned by the passion 
created for classical studies, by the discovery of 
manuscripts and remains of Greek and Latin 
literature, in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Auchingramont. — A united Presbyterian 
church has been opened here. The edifice 
stands on a piece of ground bounded on the 


south by Auchingramont-road, and has its prin- | 


cipal elevation to that road. The design is in 
the Classic style of architecture, and, as there 
are no cross roads to open up the view, the main 
external features of interest are concentrated on 
the entrance front. The lower portion of this 
front is rusticated, and pierced by central 
entrance doorway and windows to vestibule. 
Flanking the centre of the front, and slightly 
receding from it, is the staircase, on the one side 
rising to the level of the frieze below pediment, 
and on the other (the south-west angle) a cam- 
panile rises to a height of 95 ft. from the ground. 
This tower, which contains a stair to the gallery, 
bell-chamber, and other rooms, is covered by a 
projecting roof. The church is designed to seat 
from 8C0 to 900. In the area the pews are cir- 
cular on plan, every sitter thus facing the pulpit 
direct. The extreme length of area from the 
front of the vestibule to a hall behind the pulpit 
is 70 ft.; the breadth between the walls, 51 ft. 
6 in.; and the height from floor to ceiling 32 ft. 
6 in. Behind and in connexion with the church, 
buildings have been erected, containing a hall to 
seat 150, beadle’s house and offices, session-house, 
vestry, Waiting-room,&c. Adjoining the church, 
a manse is being erected for the pastor. The 
church has been erected from designs by Mr. J. 
Grahame Peat, architect, Hamilton ; and the 
contractors for the various works are as follow, 
viz. Messrs. William Paterson, mason: Robert 
Henderson, joiner; John Buchanan, slater : 
William Hinshaw, plasterer; Lachlan Taylor, 
plumber ; John Rae, gasfitter ; Andrew Brother- 
ton, painter; and Richard Ferrie, upholsterer, all 
of Hamilton; John Hay, heating engineer ; 
G. Smith & Co., ironwork of tower, Sun Foundry ; 
R. M‘Connel, iron parapet, railing, &c., Port 
Dandas Foundry, all of Glasgow. The measure- 
ments are not yet completed ; but it is believed 
the expense of the church will amount to np- 
wards of 4,0007. 


Castle Douglas. —A new Roman Catholic 
church has been opened here. The edifice is 
built of the local trap stone, with bands and 
dressings of Dumfriesshire red sand-stone, and 
consists of a nave 28 ft. wide and 74 ft. long, 
beyond which extends a chancel 16 ft. deep, ter- 
minating in a semi-octagonal apse, giving a 
total length of 90 ft. The principal front faces 
Cotton-street, and shows a large window of four 
lights divided into two compartments under 
moulded arches, having a circle through the head 
of each. The tympanum is filled with a large 
rose ; and the whole is comprised under a deeply- 
recessed and moulded arch. A turret is attached 
to the left angle of this front, and contains in its 
lower story the stairs to the organ - loft; and 
above the belfry, which is octagonal in plan, and 
is pierced on each side by tall lancet openings. 
Above this the spire rises to a height of 55 ft. 
from the ground. The porch is attached to the 
tower. It is reached by a flight of steps, and is 
entered through a moulded arch carried on 
polished granite shafts. The pointed roof is of 
deal, stained and varnished. The nave is 
lighted with coupled lancet windows, glazed 
with quarry glazing, but it is intended to fill 
them with stained glass. The organ gallery is 
at the end of the church facing the sanctuary. 
It will contain an organ built by Messrs. 
Forster & Andrews, of Hull. There is also a 
confessional at this end of the church. The 
congregation is provided with open benches of 
simple design. The roof of the church is of 
deal, stained and varnished, and boarded over 
throughout. The sanctuary is divided from the 
nave by an iron railing, gilt and painted. This 
part of the church is paved with Mosaic and 
encaustic tiles. An arcade runs round three 
sides of the apse; each bay containing one wide 
arch, and one narrower on either side, carried 
by polished granite shafts, with moulded caps 
and bases, relieved by a background of ena- 
melled majolica tiles. The centre arch of the side 
bays contains a lancet window filled with 
stained glass representing St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and St. Andrew. The reredos is of carved 
oak. The architect was Mr. George Goldie, of 
the firm of Messrs. Goldie & Child, of London. 
Mr. M‘Cartney, of Castle-Donuglas, was the con- 
tractor for the general work, under the im- 
mediate direction of Mr. Lait, clerk of works. 
Various firms have contributed to the wood- 
carving, tiles, metal-work, &c., amongst whom 
we may name Mr. Hayball, Mr. Wailes, Messrs. 
Maw, Messrs. Hardman, Messrs. Peard, &c., &c. 

Glasgow.—In the late storms in the North 
Sea, four painted windows for Glasgow Cathe- 
dral have been lost. Considerable progress has 
been made in the erection of painted windows 
since we last noticed the state of the works. 
Thirteen have been commissioned for the clear- 
story by the Messrs. Graham, the Messrs. 
Thompson, Mrs. Ramsay, Mr. Walkinshaw, Mr. 
Rae Arthur, Mr. Towers-Clark, the Misses 
Urquhart, Mr. George Oswald, and Mr. Gavin 
Steele. Of these two « 2 in progress ; two lost 
now, but will be re-commissioned ; the rest are 
erected. Two windows for the crypt were also 
on board the Vienna ; and as they have been for 
a considerable period in the hands of the artist, 
the loss will be much felt ; but we understand 
that ‘hey will take much less time to replace, 
as all the drawings for them exist, and 
the glass has only to be executed. Wire 
guards have now been erected on the win- 
dows at the west end of the cathedral. 
The Corporation is about to open new galleries 
for the exhibition of pictures in the buildings in 
Sanchiehall-street which it purchased some years 
ago. The collection bequeathed by the late Mr. 
M‘Lellan was exhibited in three galleries built 
by that gentleman; but, on the suggestion of 
Mr. John Blackie, jun., lately Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, these halls were refitted and set apart 
for public purposes, including the Annual Modern 
Exhibition of the Institute. Mr. Blackie also 
suggested that permanent galleries should be 
provided for the collection ef pictures in the 
possession of the Corporation ; and conse «juently 
a portion of the Corporation Buildings, mea- 
suring 180 ft. in length by 42 ft. in width, has 
been converted into picture-galleries by the 
architects, Mr. Heath Wilson and Mr. David 
Thomson. The space has been divided into an 
entrance-hall, to be occupied by sculpture; a 
gallery, SO ft. in length; two square balls, 
und two smaller rooms; all suited for the 
exhibition of pictures, and lighted from the 
top. The Corporation intends to inaugurate 


these new galleries by a portrait exhibition, 
people 


limited to portraits of Lanarkshire 
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who have been eminent in connexion with 
the history of the county and of Glasgow 
during the last century or century and a half. 
It is intended that they shall be open free to the | 
citizens when the local collection is hung upon | 
the walls; the leading object of the Corporation | 
being the education of the people, so far as it | 
may be possible, in a knowledgeof art. We hail | 
the step with thankfulness. 








FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


Auckland.—Of the public buildings in Auck- 
land to be erected under the Public Buildings 
Commission, appointed for that purpose by the 
General Government of New Zealand, the Su- 
preme Court, and Post-office and Custom House, 
are now fast progressing. The Supreme Court 
is in a forward state. ‘The building is situated 
on a reserve in front of the old House of Repre- 
seutatives, and forms a conspicuous object on 
entering the Bay. The principal front faces 
Waterloo-crescent, and the Government House is 
formed by an arcade of three pointed arches 
springing from clustered shafts, which forms the 
main entrance. The Supreme Court chamber, 
occupying the centre of the building, will have 
an open timber and panelled roof, surmounted 
with an ornamental lantern by which the court 
is lighted. The court is surrounded by a corri- 
dor, 6 ft. wide, connecting it with the Judges’ 
Chambers, and suites of rooms for the counsel, 
jury, and witnesses. The registrars’ and sheriffs’ 
departments will be on the right and left, 
entered from corridors on either side of the 
building. On the upper floor will be an insol- 
vent court, and suites of offices in connexion 
with the establishment. The natural slope of 
the ground has enabled the architect to intro- 
duce a basement-story at the north end of the 
building, which is subdivided into cells and 
rooms for prisoners awaiting their trial. The 
external size of the building is 145 ft. by 97 ft. 
It is being built of pressed bricks from the yards 
of Mr. Holland, of Newton, and Bath stone 
dressings from the Corsham quarries. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


A LeTrer from Mr. B. Samuelson, M.P., to the | 
vice-president of the Committee of Council on | 
Education, concerning technical edneation in 
various countries abroad, has been issued in a 
printed form. The hon. member was appointed 
by the Government, on a special mission, to in- | 
quire into this subject. 

In summing up the results of his investigations 
and observations, he says :—I have endeavoured | 
to give a fair though brief account of the state | 
of primary and technical education in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, as well as a very 
slight notice of some of its features in Belgium. 
I have also attempted to show by examples what 
is the condition of some of the leading industries 
in those countries. I do not think it is possible 
to estimate precisely what has been the influ- 
ence of Continental education on Continental 
manufactures. That the rapid progress of many 
trades abroad has been greatly facilitated by 
the superior technical knowledge of the directors | 
of works everywhere, and by the comparatively | 
advanced elementary instruction of the workers 
in some departments of industry, can admit but 
of little doubt. At the same time, it cannot 
justly be said that their superior education has 
led our neighbours to make any striking im- 
provements. The manufacture of the more im- 
portant textile fabrics certainly does not owe its 
present advanced position in any marked degree 
to Continentai inventiveness. In the production 
of iron and steel, also, if a step has been taken 
in advance of us as regards some peculiar 
though important products, this is due, except, 
perhaps, in the case of the steel castings of 
Bochum and Firminy, less to the development 
of new discoveries than to a careful and intel- 
ligent improvement of processes—common to 
all, and to some priority in the utilisation of 
resources at least as readily within the reach 
of our manufacturers as of those of any other 
country. I have not the least doubt that the 
ground which we have lost will be speedily re- 
covered, both by our ironmasters and our engi- 
neers, unless, indeed, a return of prosperity 
should lead to a renewal of the contentions 
between masters and workmen which have 
caused such mischief to both. It would be 


a 


| Owen’s College. 
| to a scientific school be, that a perfecting school 


This he did, but 


an event of national importance if the iron | 


and engine-building trades, like those which I 


named at the outset of this report, would esta- | 


blish boards of conciliation. Even as I write, I 
am rejoiced to learn from Mr. Mundella that the 
lacemakers of Nottingham have followed the 


example of the kindred traders of that town, and | 
'abad light. Some of our readers will remember 


that Sheffield is inclined to imitate them. It is 
not by the payment of low wages, or by the 
premature employment and overtasking of 


children, that any great manufacture can be 
| made to prosper in this country, but by mutual 
| forbearance and goodwill between those whose 


interests, though debatable and opposite in detail, 
are identical in the main. 

At the close of his letter, Mr. Samuelson 
says :—IfI may venture to suggest some further 
measures, which may, in my opinion, be speedily 
and safely adopted by the State to promote 
education, I would sum them up as follows :— 
First, as to elementary education. Let no child 
under twelve be allowed to work until it can 
read and write. Make it the duty of every 
parish to see that its children have the means of 
elementary instruction. Encourage elementary 
schools by special grants to establish advanced 
classes. Assist the pupils of elementary schools 
who have shown remarkable ability to continue 
their education in a superior schooh Secondly, 
as to technical education. Revise your science 
minutes, and abolish the limitation to working- 
clas< pupils of the capitation grants to science 
teachers. It is simply a stumbling-block to the 
weak consciences of committee-men, and pre- 
vents the establishment of classes remunerative 
to the teachers. Pay a larger sum per head for 
the more difficult subjects, and thereby remove 
the temptation to the teachers of science schools 
to ride physiology and inorganic chemistry to 
death. 
Jermyn-street to a small number of young men, 
chosen, if you like, in part from amongst your 
more promising “science teachers,” in order to 
qualify them as professors of science. Distin- 
guish between these and the men who merely 
get up one or two subjects in order to teach a 
science class. Supplement local efforts to esta- 
blish or to extend secondary or superior scientific 


|schools (not mere science classes), by building 


grants or loans, and by the endowment, or par- 
tial endowment, under proper conditions, of pro- 
fessorships. Begin with Manchester (if Man- 
chester is not too proud), whose citizens are 
trying to raise 100,0U0l. for the enlargement of 
Let one condition of assistance 


(Fortbildungsschule) shall be affihated to it; 
and of the endowment of a_ professorsbip, 
that the professor shall teach in the perfecting 
school. Lastly, consolidate your depart- 
ment of education. 





ACCIDENTS AT THEATRES. 


Last week, about ten o’clock at night, an 
explosion of gas occurred in the New Theatre 
Royal, South Shields, which for a time caused 


| considerable consternation, though, fortunately, 


little or no damage was done. It appears, that 
during the evening, by some means not ex- 
plained, a gas bracket at the foot of the gallery 
stairs was broken, and an escape of gas ensued. 
A light was taken to look for the cause, and an 
explosion took place. The play was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion: the actors for the 
moment being panic seized, ran from the stage ; 
the audience, too, became alarmed, but no 
injury was done. 

Joseph Shepherd, a carriage trimmer, has 
died from irjuries he received at the Cabinet 
Theatre, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross. It ap- 
pearsthat a fellow workman asked the unfortunate 
deceased to leave his own work and go to the 
roof to assist him in removing a chandelier. 
instead of walking on the 
planks, he stepped on to the canvas forming the 
ceiling of the theatre. He had no sooner done 
so than he fell through into the pit, a great dis- 
tance, and was, it is stated, impaled on the 
spikes that are in that portion of the pit that 
separates it from the orchestra. 

On Friday in last week a terrible hubbub and 
alarm were produced in the Lyceum ‘Theatre, 
Strand, by the ignition of some small portion of 
the scenery and the want of presence of mind 
on the part of two or three of the performers. 
Other members of the company, however, behaved 
admirably, and the tumult was arrested. The 
scene at one moment was most alarming. 


Give a thorooghly scientific training in 


THE LAMPS IN HYDE-PARK. 


We were about to say the “ Lights in Hyde- 
park,” but that would have been too flattering. 
Well, a savant who has not seen the lamps, 
writes to prove that theoretically, with a reflector 
of the kind described, they cannot possibly give 


of the man who said to his comrade, “ Never 
you mind, Tom, they daren’t put you in the 
stocks ;” and his reply, “1 know they daren’t, 
Jack, but they have.” The lamps, theoretically, 
cannot be unsatisfactory, but they are. Our 
“Enraged Correspondent ” was quite right in 
his objection. Beyond the mischief done by 
the form and position of the reflector, air seems 
to be wanted. A few nights ago, about eleven 
o'clock, we found several extinguished, and 
many filled with mist, and burning dimly as an old 
oil-lamp of past days. Lord John Manners 
should look to them. 





THE TRADES’ MOVEMENT. 


From New Year’s-day two Acts of Parliament 
of a similar nature take effect in the regulation 
of labour. The first, on the extension of the 
Factory Acts, was passed on the 15th of August, 
aud the second, for regulating the hours of 
labour for children, young persons, and women 
employed in workshops, was passed a few days 
afterwards. The Factory Act is to apply to 
works in the United Kingdom, in which fifty or 
more persons are employed in any manufactur- 
ing process, and the exceptions are set forth in 
the schedule annexed to the statute. In the 
second statute it is declared to be expedient to 
extend protection, so far as respects the regula- 
tion of the hours of labour, to children, young 
persons, and women working in the smaller 
establishments, and further to make provision 
respecting the employment of a fan or other 
mechanical means for the prevention of the in- 
halation of dust in workshops in processes of 
grinding. The Act is to apply to the whole of 
the United Kingdom. No child under the age 
of eight years is to be employed in any handi- 
craft. No child is to be employed on any one 
day in any handicraft for a period of more than 
six hours and a half, and such employment is to 
take place between the hours of six in the morn- 
ing and eight at night. No young person is to 
be employed for mcre than twelve hours, with 
intervening periods for taking meals and rest, 
amounting in the whole time to not less than 
one hour and a half, and the employment to be 
between five in the morning and nine at night. 
No child, young person, or woman is to be em- 
ployed in any handicraft on Sunday or after two 
o’clock on Saturday, except where not more 
than five persons are employed, and where such 
employment consists in making articles to be 
sold by retail on the premises, or in repairing 
articles of a like description to those sold on the 
premises. No child under eleven years is to be 
employed in grinding in the metal trades or in 
fustian cutting. “Child” is to mean one under 
thirteen, a “young person” of thirteen and 
under eighteen, and a “woman” eighteen or 
upwards. Every child who is employed in a 
workshop is to attend school at least ten hours 
in every week during the whole of which he is 
so employed. On the application of a teacher, 
the occupier of a workshop is to pay for the 
schooling, and to deduct the same from the 
wages. 

The General Union of Carpenters and Joiners 
of Great Britain and Ireland has just issued its 
fortieth annual report, which shows a steady 
increase of new lodges and members. The 
expenditure during the year ending July 3lst, 
1867, was 10,3531. 3s. 7d. Of this amount 
2,3921. 93. 3d. were expended in dispensing 
relief during sickness; there have also been paid 
3,062. 13s. 7d. in alleviating the privations of 
members and their families arising through loss 
of employ; also 1271. 14s. 8d. to members who 
have been compelled to leave their homes in 
search of employment; 128i. for loss of tools 
by theft and fire ; and 2.2291. 7s. 6d. have been 
applied to the support of members thrown out 
of employ through disputes with their em- 
ployers. Twenty new lodges have been opened 
during the year, and between 200 and 300 
financial members have joined. In about thirty 
towns where the General Union has branches, 
the men have obtained advantages during the 
ear in the shape of an advance of wages or a re- 


duction in time, and in many instances of both. 
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A meeting of ploughmen has been held at 
Dunbar to consider whether a sick and funeral 


society should be formed in connexion with the | 


Farm Servants’ -Protection Society. There was 
@ good attendance, though little interest seemed 
to be taken in the object of the meeting. David 
Runciman, farm servant, Spott, was called to the 
chair. The general opivion of the meeting was, 
that they were almost all connected with similar 
societies already ; and after a somewhat pro- 
tracted discussion it was agreed that the Farm 


transept is 77 ft. The arches opening from the 
| vestry into the choir and transept are filled with 
screens, and the corresponding arches at the 
| opposite side with the organ pipes. The chancel 
and choir are paved with encaustic tiles. The 
seats in the choir are of polished oak, and the 
sittings throughout the church are of pine, 
stained, varnished, and polished, ornamentation 
to some extent not being neglected. The pulpit 
rests upon a base of Irish marble, with marble 
columns, and the superstructure is of Caen 





Servants’ Protection Society only should be | stone, carved. The gasfittings were manufac- 
supported. |tured at the establishment of Messrs. William 
The strike at Aberdeen on the part of the| Curtis & Sons, of Dublin. Mr. Harrison exe- 
moulders and the lock-out by their masters have | cuted the carvings; Mr. Eakin, the staining and 
not yet come to an end. An amicable arrange- | decorative work; Messrs, Brawn, Birmingham, 
ment had been come to, and the men were to the ironwork ; and Messrs. Haden, the warming. 
return to work. This they did; but at one esta- The cost up to present is about 6,500/. All the 
blishment objection was taken to two non-union | seats are free. 
workers being allowed to work along with them. | 
The masters would not give in, and consequently | 
work was again suspended at al! the shops in| 
town. Matters remain in this position; and 
there appears to be a strong determination on THE new church at Milton was consecrated on 
the part of the masters to stand out. The work- | Tuesday, the 17th ult., by the Bishop of Salis- 
men, on the other hand, it is believed, would bury. ‘The district in which it is placed adjoins 





MILTON CHURCH, NEAR GILLINGHAM. 


December). After having made a survey, and 
having investigated five schemes, some of which 


had been suggested by persons having a know. 


ledge of and interest in the district, I recom- 


_mended the Board, in a lengthy report on the 


whole question, to carry out one of the schemes 
at a cost of 3,300. The Board ultimately 
adopted my recommendations. Soon after this 
the greater part of the old members either retired 
or were not re-elected: the chairman leaving 
the Board. I sent in my account, charging them 
1l. per cent. (on the proposed outlay) for the 
survey, preliminary plans, estimates, &c., inti- 
mating that if the Board wished me to carry out 
the proposed works to completion the 331. would 
be in part payment of the usual commission. 
The Board never officially refused to pay me; 
and as there seemed some prospect of the works 
being carried out I did not press for a settle- 
ment, but reminded them in two or three letters, 
when they quietly shelved the letter without 
discussing it. 

Ultimately, I brought an action for 331. 
(121. 10s. 3d. had been expended by me in the 
survey out of pocket). The judge held that I 
could not recover, as I had not a contract under 


give way on the point of wages, but not to allow the parish of Gillingham, and the greater por-| seal and signed by five members of the Board 


other than members of the union to work along tion of the expense is borne by Captain Matthews 
with them. Pretty freedom! )and family. 

The church provides accommodation for adults 
and children, the seats being all free. It has 
been erected from the designs of the architects, 
RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. Mesera. Gloter & Carpanten, are 

The general character of the design is Early 

A ust of twenty-four British railways, with English, treated freely. The plan consiste of a 
the prices quoted on the Ist of January, and on nave and two aisles, apsidal chancel, west tower 
Thursday in last week, shows a loss of value in aud spire, vestry andsouth porch. The internal 
the twelvemonth of 17,137,0001. length from the wall of tower to the east wall 

The action of North v. Waring Brothers, & of chancel is 85 ft., and the width of nave and 
Eckersley, as to the Solway Viaduct, in the Court aisles 40 ft.; the height to the ridge of the roof 
of Session, is concluded. The jury returned the is 36 ft., of the tower and spire 100 ft. 
following verdict :— | ‘the nave has on each side an arcade of three 

“The jury unanimously find for the pursuer in the first | arches, with cylindrical columns and carved 





issue on the fir-t and second counts of said issue, and award , capita!s, in which natural foliage, such as the} 
The aisle | 


the damages claimed in the first count, viz.—526/, 6s. 3d., 
salary due pursuer at the date of his dismissal, with in- 
terest thereon, from 12th Octoher, 1866; and on second 
count award three months’ salary, at the rate of 82 
6s. 8d. per month, due from 12th October, 1506, to 12th carved capitals (three shafts are to be replaced 
January, 1867, with interest thereon at the current rate. with red Devon and Irish green marbles). 
On the third count, which claimed 5,0001. for’ roofs are of open deal, with curved and moulded 
“loss of profit and injury to his character, credit, | trusses, with arched brackets and wind-braces 
and feelings,” the jury found no damage due. and moulded collars. The chancel has moulded 
On the counter issues, in which Messrs. Waring | and cusped lancet windows, and a pointed barrel 
Brothers & Eckersley claimed 4,0001. damages | roof of deal, with mouldings forming the panels. 
from Mr. North for breach of agreement, the | The vestry and organ-chamber open by an arch 
jury found unanimously for Mr. North. on the north side of the chancel and east end of 
The North-Eastern Railway Company have | aisles. The chancel-arch is of lofty proportions, 
just finished a railroad from the quayside, New- and on the caps are carved wheat and the vine, 
castle-upon-Tyne, through tunnelling up to the | with conventional sculpture. 
higher part of the town where their goods The communion-table is raised five steps 
station is situated. Houses (some built only of above the nave, and the chancel is paved within 
late) had to be taken down, and other material | the altar-rails with tiles,—the rest of the church 
hinderances removed. The railroad is nearly a| with stone. The font stands in the tower. It 


fern, ivy, oak, &c., is introduced, 
windows are coupled lancet, with moulded in- 


semicircle, though only half a mile in length. | has a circular moulded and carved bowl resting | 


About two-thirds of the distance is tunnelled,| on clustered shafts with carved capitals. It is 
and where the road is open, walls of brick sup- the gift of Mr. Lilly, one of the contractors. 
port the banks. The masonry of the tunnelling The window of the chancel and the east window 
is 2} bricks in thickness, all set in Portland of the aisle are filled with stained glass by Ward 
cement. The rails are of steel. Near Lime- | & Hughes. 

street the railway line is not only tunnelled itself, The whole church is built and faced with 
but crosses another tunnel which has been in Tisbury stone, supplied by Mr. Lilly ; the wood- 
use for some time by the proprietors of the work and building being executed by local 
Spital Tongues Colliery for conveying coal to tradesmen, and the stone carving by Mr. White- 


| (11 & 12 Vic., cap. 63, sec. 85), but remarked 


“it was a grievous case,’ and refused to allow 
the Board costs. 





ternal arches resting on detached shafts with | 


The | 


the quayside for shipment. Mr. Walter Scott 
was the contractor. 





DUBLIN. 


THE new Church of St. Bartholomew, 
situated on Elgin-road, Pembroke Township, has 
been consecrated by the Archbishop of Dublin. 
The site is at the junction of the Clyde and 
Elgin roads, an open situation, affording ample 
opportunity for displaying architectural beauties 
to the fullest extent. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of London. 
Scanlan was the contractor. The church is now 
complete, except the steeple. It is in the Early 
English style of architecture, of cruciform shape, 
and contains about 550 sittings. The church, 
in the interior, consists of a nave, with north 
and south porches, and double transepts open- 
ing into the nave by doubie arches at either 
side. The space under the tower forms the 
choir, beyond which is the apsidal chancel. At 
either side of the choir are aisles, forming re- 
spectively vestry and organ roms. ‘The length 
from east to west, internally, is 128 ft.; the 
width of nave is 27 ft., and the width across the 


ei 7 
Sir. James 


head. 





ENGINEERS AND LOCAL BOARDS. 


I kEw1iT you the particulars of a decision given 
by Mr. Ingham, judge of the County Court here 
(Whitehaven), which is of the greatest importance 
to engineers, solicitors, clerks, surveyors, and 
every other person having dealings with local 
Boards. 

‘The following is a brief summary of the facts. 
In the early part of 1866, 1 carried ont for the 
Cleator Moor Local Board a system of sewerage, 
the Board paying me the usual commission of 
ol. per cent. on the outlay. In November of the 
same year I happened to be at a meeting of the 
Board, when the chairman (Mr. Jonas Lindow 
Barus) proposed the following resolution :— 
“That Mr. Pickering be requested to make a 
survey of the country surrounding the district 
to discover the most available sources of water 
supply, and report thereon as early as possible.” 
The resolution was carried unanimously, and 
duly entered on the minutes. In a conversation 
which followed, I had further verbal instructions 
to do all that was necessary to develop a satis- 
factory scheme in the following month (4th 


The effect of this judgment (if his honour’s 
_law be good) is that scarcely an engineer in 
| England employed by local Boards could recover 
for services rendered (when a Board came forward 
and repudiated their solemn acts both orally and 
in writing). A clerk could not recover for any 
legal or other work he may have been ordered to 
do, nor yet for the expense out of pocket. A 
solicitor could not recover for any legal business, 
parliamentary or otherwise. No person what- 
| ever could recover for any work done or goods 
|gupplied. I never knew a single instance of an 
/engineer having an instruction under seal, &., 
| for work for which the charge might vary accord- 
ing to circumstances; it had not been the 
‘practice at the Cleator Board to give in- 
structions under seal, &c., nor is it the practice 
/at any other Board with which I am acquainted, 
When a contractor is doing works of magnitude 
it is usual for a contract to be under seal, &c., 
but then the amount is fiwed; but, as before, 1 
'never heard of an engineer having a sealed 
instruction. I trust that solicitors, being clerks 
to Boards, will look into this matter. 
RicHakD PICKERING, 








TWENTY-FOUR THINGS WORTH 
KNOWING. 

1. Why is not Waterloo Bridge purchased and 
thrown open to the public free of toll? Other 
barriers are being removed. 

2. Why do not people keep the way in front 
of their own doors clean in frosty weather, ag 
they are ordered to do? 

3. Why is there not a publicly-exhibited 
request to open-air orange-eaters not to drop 
the peel on the footpath ? 

4. Why is there not a horizontal railing, or 
some such contrivance, put over the Somerset 
House chasm (west front) ? 

5. Why are heavy bales of goods still craned 
high in the air, to the mortal risk of passers by ? 

6. Why are some of the Hyde Park grass- 
| plots guarded by low rails, conveniently placed 
for falling over ? 3 

7. Why are the streets too feebly lighted to 
reveal lurking footpads ? 

8. Why are not the factories inspectors all 
| practical men ? 

9. Why do householders allow their coal-plates 
to remain unfastened, thereby imperilling pedes- 
trians 

10. Why do dustmen demand “ beer-money ” 
when they have only done that which they are 
employed to do? 

11. Why are not policemen authorized to take 
away the pipes from little boys who smoke in the 
streets ? 

12. Why are wayfarers almost compelled to 
enter a public-house if they want to rest them- 
selves ? 

13. Why are vehicles allowed to charge the 
mob on illumination nights, after (say) nine 
o'clock ? 

14. Why, as the trees in Piccadilly are ap- 
proved of, are not other leading thoroughfares 
planted likewise ? This has long been talked of. 

15. Why does not the Westminster Palace 
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clock chime as prettily as it did at first ? Surely 
M.Ps. are used to its sounds by this time. 

16. Why are the fountains in Trafalgar-square 
still as erratic as ever ? 

17. Why do many bnilders still put their 
water-pipes where the frost can easily get at 
them P 

18. Why does not the mother of every child 
capable of losing itself stitch its name and ad- 
dress inside its frock ? 

19. Why is mortar (!) made with garden 
mould permitted to be used in house building ? 

20. Whyare not the pipe and stop-cock attached 
to the water-tank over a theatre always come- 
at-able during a conflagration, so long as the 
outer parts of the building remain unburnt ? 

21. Why are the breasts of gallant firemen 
not decorated with the Victoria Cross, with or 
without the pension ? 

22. Why are certain railway-cars pierced with 
glazed holes, not big enough to pass yonr hat 
through, the idea being that such perforations 
afford protection to travellers ? 

23. Why does a sweep claim the soot removed 
from a stranger’s chimney as his own property ? 

24. Why was the tank at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre expected to melt while it held water ? 
It is a fact that you may boil water in a pewter 
pot. J. G. 





ON ART EDUCATION. 


Stz,—We in England have latterly been informed of 
some particulars respecting art education in France, 
which at first sight seem paradoxical. We formerly 
thought that facility of design among Frenchmen was due 
to greater attention to outline drawing being paid abroad 
than at home, and less to shxding and colouring. 
now told that much of the practice in the workmen’s draw- 
ing schools of France consists in working at shadows with 
@ stump, 


Imagining that a grave question among art principles | 


lies hid in this matter, I take the liberty to request some 
space in order to enlarge upon it. 

If English artists are, or onee were, pre-eminently 
behindhand in design, through concentrating their atren- 
tion on effect and colour, and chiaroscuro, how ean French 
workmen be taught design by working at shadows with a 
stump? That isthe question upon which I wish to suggest 
an explanation. 

French workmen are said to be expert in adapting their 
hands to the supply of their wants under new circum- 
stances, Inthe Crimean campaign French soldiers made 
themselves at home, while the English starved. In Eng- 
land, we carry division of labour to such an extent that a 
woman from Sheffield, emigrating to America, and being 
asked what she could do, answered “ Pack files,” 

Now, under such a division of labour as this, the 
faculties that relate to precision of form tend to become 
monopolised in a few hands. The carpenter may acquire 
@ correct eye for form and dimension—so may the 
engineer—by means of processes incidental to their 
trades; bu’ if a lawyer crosses a street, he is not led 
by his babits to judge whether the street be 50 ft. 
or 100 ft. wide; and not only so,—he might say, were 
the question started, ‘‘That is a thing which I leave 
to a surveyor to judge of;”" and he takes no shame to 
himeeif for his want of discrimination. Modern habits 
tend to increase that division of labour through which 
precise jadgment of form and space becomes ignored by 
the majority. How many miles off is that distant church ? 
Will my legs carry me so fer, or must I hire a horse? 
might have teen queried fifty years ago, At the present 
day jndgment of distance is replaced by a habit o 
inspecting the time-table, not improbably to the injary of 
our power of comprehending @ landscape by Claude or 
Turner. 

But while precision of thought, with regard to distances, 
forms, and contours, tends to become confined to par- 
ticular classes, through an extensive division of labour, 
this limitation does not extend to the more sensual 
elements of the beautiful. Abstract thought cannot 
divorce itself from all fleshly lusts, in the same degree asa 
lawyer may divorce himself from the knowledge proper to 
@surveyor. Art requires a common ground of interest 
between the professor and the rest of the world. The 
more sensnal features of painting, namely, glowing 
colours, afford this common ground. A person who is 
incapable of seeing any more grandeur in the form of an 
oak-tree than in that of a dumpling when impaled ona 


stick, may, nevertheless, enjoy the greenness of the foliage. | 


Does not this point out a reason for the cultivation of 
colouring in England, the country of division of labour ? 

The son of a carpenter, while incapable of the kind of 
precision which the father displays in setting out a hand. 
rail, may, nevertheless, have a vivid sense of the difference 
between green and red colours. He may turn painter and 
grainer, and win more admiration from the tradesman 
whose shop-front he decorates, thay ever falls to the lot of 
his father on the score of precision in lines. 

In hke manner, the son of the tradesman himeelf may be 
incapable of sufficient precision of thought to balance his 
father’s ledger. If he have an eye for colour, he may turn 
artist, and become patronised by the whole tribe of ama- 
teurs who habitually exclude precision of thought from 
their share in the business of the nation. ‘Oh fer pure 
outlines!’ says the despairing Academy professor. 
pupils in reply turn pre-Rafiaellite, and work outline to 

eath.* 

Now, if we strive to teach drawing to those who are free 
from the prevailing looseness of ideas of form,—to the 
Frenchman who is generally handy,—to the English work- 
man who is precise in setting out # handrail or a toothed 
wheel,—we are delivered from inducement to work outline 





* As regards the point of class distinction, though with 
an application quite wide of artistic purposes, the key- 
note of the present article was struck in a trenchant speech 
by the Bishop of Oxford, at the recent Church Congress 
ae as reported in the journals at the 

eo. 


to death. The workman whose daily labour has filled his | 
brain with visions of straight edges and mitre-boxes and 
angles of %°, and angles of 45°, and distinctions of 
tolerably straight lines, from exceedingly straight lines, 
may be safely allowed to indulge at the evening draw- 
ing-clase, in processes of blending, and rounding off, 
and softening, and shading, which would be ruinous to 
pupils with a contrary set of antecedents. In the one 
ease it is the hard man to be hnmenized; in the other, | 
the effeminate man is to be endowed with force and de- | 
cision uf character. G. M. 








ASSESSMENT OF GAS AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Tne important question of the proper rateable value of 
gas and water works has recently arisen with respect to 
the works at Nottingham. Notwithstanding the extension 
of the two establishments in this important town from 
time to time, the amounts at which they have been assessed 





We are, 


The ' 


to the poor rate have for several years remained stationary 
the companies maintaining that they were assessed at 
their fall value, whilst the parochial authorities believed 
them to be considerably underrated. Mr. J. 8. Norris, 
| of Nottingham, was therefore directed, on Yehalf of the 
| parish (St. Mary’s), to value the works of the respective 
companies, and the result was that he returned the rate- 
able value of the gas-works as 4,286/., instead of 2,700/., | 
the old amount, and that of the water-works as 4,927/., 
instead of the old amount of 1,5501., the valuations being 
|} made under considerable difficulty, owing to the com- 
| panies refusing the parochial authorities access to, and 
information concerning, any of their works other than 
| those in the respondent pansh. Against the new assess- 
| ment the two companies appealed to the Court of Quarter 
| Sessions, but eventually both parties agreed to refer the 
matter to, and abide the decision of, Mr. Serjeant Hayes, 
| of the Midland Cirevit. The two cases accordingly came on 
| for hearing before that gentleman in London, when Mr. 
| Field, Q.C., and Mr. Cave, of the Midland Circuit, instructed 
| by Messrs. Hunt & Son, of Nottingham, solicitors to the 
| Gas Company, and by Messrs. Freech, Browne, & Rawson, 
| of Nottingham, solicitors to the Water Company, ap- 
[opee- for the appeliants, and Mr. Keane, Q.U., of the 
Norfolk Cireuit, and Mr. Guise, of the Oxford Circuit, 
Cann, solicitor, of Nottingham, ap- 


| 


instructed by Mr. 


| peared for the respondents. Evidence was given in 
| support of the.companies by Mr. T. Hawksley, C.E., Mr. 
| T. G. Barlow, C.E., and Mr. H. A. Hunt, surveyor, all of 


| Westminster; aod Mr. Norris’s valuation was supporied by 
Mr. H. J. Castle, surveyor, of Chancery-lane, London; Mr. 
Jobn Higginbottom, surveyor, of Longton, Staffordshire ; 
and Mr. Westcott, eccountant, of Coleman-street, Lou- 
don, After several protracted hearings and repeated 
adjournments, the learned Arbitrator bas at length made 
his award, fixing the rateabie value of the gas-works in 
the parish at 3,020/,, and that of the water-works 
| 3,7401., being an increase upon the old rateable values in 
| the gas case of 320/., and in the water case of 2.191. The 
; cases were strongly contested throughout, but the chief 
| points of contention were the proper per-centages to be 
allowed to the hypothetical tenaut 1 respect of the three 
items of interest on tenant’s capita), trade profits, and 
casualities, the companies claiming under the three heads 
respectively 5, 25, and 2} per cent., whilst the parish 
admitted only 5 and 10 per cent. under thetwo first-named 
iteme, and ignored the last. Reference was made in the 
course of the arguments to various leading cases, particu- 
larly that of the Parish of Leer. The Phenix Gas Com- 
pany, decided by the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
early part of the present year. j 
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RATTENING IN THE BUILDING 
Str,—I read in your paper a few weeks since of a case 
of supposed rattening, ata church, building at Notting 
hill by Mr. Cowland, It occurs to me that I have been 
treated to a mild dose of the same compound of theft and 
mischief; as, on the night of December 27, some person 





| or persons, evidently in the trade, broke into the pre- 


| mises, 145, Fuston-road, and damaged several chimney- 
| pieces, knocking off the trusses, and taking them away 
| with them. : Son : 

Your insertion of this in your widely-circulated paper 
| moy assist in bringing the guilty parties to justice, by 
| putting persons hkely to purchase such things en their 
guard, as they bear evidence of having been on chimney 
pieces before, having holes drilled in them tor dowels 

J. W. Linn. 





BATHS. 


Srr,—To obviate the difficulty of heating the water for 
a beth, in a small house where proper innees are 
wanting, could any of your ingenious readers saggest a 
floating stove, or any other mode by which the water might 
| be heated in the bath itself, 


apt 


A Poor VaLETCDINARIAN, 
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Bradford.—St. Michael and all Angels’ Church, 
Brick-lane, has been cousecrated by the Bishop 
of the diocese. The church is the eighth of 


tep which the Bradford Church-building Society 
was formed to provide. The plan of the char 
consists of nave, with north and south aisles, 


‘chancel, vestry, with organ-chamber over, and 


Bisle, 


tower to the sonth of south aie 
Geometrical. The chancel, which is a conti 
tion of the nave, without the usual division of a 
chancel-arch, contains a large five-light east 
window. ‘The organ-chamber, with the view of 
economising space, is placed above the vestry, 
with arches opening into the north aisie and 
chancel. The nave is four bays in length, 
| lighted by a large circular window in the west 
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gable, with an arcade of five lancet-windows be- 
neath. The tower opens into the south aisle 
beneath an arch, and the upper portion containg 
a gallery for children. At present the tower 
is roofed in at the level of the aisle walle. The 
benches and other fittings of the church are 
executed in deal. The church is warmed and 
ventilated on the hot-air system, by Messrs. 
Haden, of Trowbridge. The works have been 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. D. 
Kershaw, as clerk of the works; and the con- 


| tractors for the various portions of the building 


fessrs. Foulds & Brothers, of Bingley, 
masons; J.T. Sagar & Co., Manningham, car- 
penters and joiners; Charles Wilson, plumber 
and glazier; Hill & Nelson, slaters; J. B. & J. 
Ackroyd, plasterers; and Brown & Pullan, 
painters. The total cost of the church, includ. 
ing the bonndary wall, will be about 3,6001. 
Accommodation is provided for 708 persons. 
Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, of Bradford, were the 
architects. 

Oving, Bucks.—The church here has been re- 
opened by the Bishop of Oxford, having under- 
gone restoration. The whole of the interior has 
been refaced, and an arch on the north side, 
which had been built up, has been thrown open, 
and now forms the entrance to a new vestry. 
It is evident that at some time there has been a 
aisle. New clearstory windows, in the 
style, have been substituted for the 
old square ones. The new seats are in deal. 
The east, and part of the south wall of chancel, 
re-built. The character of the old win- 
retained. There is a new open roof, 


north 


Decorated 


are 


dows is 
1 an oak screen has been placed in the 





ant 
south a The new reredos is of alabaster, 
with Devonshire marble; super-altar and cross 


( W. Thompson). The floor has been 
lnid with Maw & Co.’s encaustic tiles, and part 
of the east end in panels, with freestone bends. 
The whole of the work bas been carried out 
inder the direction of Mr. G. E. Street, archi- 
tect. Mr. G. Cooper, of Aylesbury, was the 
contractor. The plan adopted for warming the 
church is Poritt’s underground stove. 
Kerrial (Leicestershire).—The come 
plete restoration of the interesting church in 
this parish is in an advanced state. The works 
are being carried out under Mr. G. G. Scott, by 
Mr. John Fast, of Melton Mowbray; and Mr. 
Yeomans of the works. It is said the 
bowels of King John were interred in the south 
aisle of this church. In the burial-ground are 
many ancient monumental slabs and tombs. 
Alfreton.— The restoration of the parish church 
of Alfreton promises to be speedily accomplished. 
The plans have been prepared by Messrs. Hine 
& Son, Nottingham, and contemplate the pulling 
down and rebuilding of the present chancel 
(which much needs repair), and of the vestry; 
the erection of a north and south transept, and 
an organ chamber; the throwing open of the 
tower to the church; a new roof to the nave; 
new windows to the north side aisle; the taking 
down of the present unsightly galleries, and the 
entire re-pewing of the church. By the con- 
templated enlargement and alterations many 
additional sittinga will be obtained; and the 
committee, on the authority of their architects, 
estimate the entire cost of the restoration and 
2,2001. A new clock and 


“= 


Croxton, 


erk 


is ¢ 


enlargement at about 
crgan are both greatly needed. 

Lyncombe.—The new church of St. Luke, 
Lyncombe, has been consecrated. The church 

the Early Decorated style, with nave, 
chencel, and transepts; and when completed 
there will be a tower and spire, running, it is 
intended, to a height of 120 ft. The architects 
were Messrs. Hickes & Isaacs, who furnished the 
designs gratuitously. Mr. E. Hill was the con- 
tractor; the carpenter’s work being done by 
Messrs. Smith & Son; and the plastering and 
iting by Mrs. Molle. The interior presents 
en unassu appearance. There are 354 
sittings— one-third free. The total cost of the 
church, purchase of land, &c., is, we believe, 
2.1501, which is not wholly subscribed, and to 
build the contemplated tower and spire will 
entail a further expenditure of 2501. 

Ashton-wnder-Hill.—The parish church has 
been re-opened. The restorations consisted in 
clearing away the school-room, lengthening the 
the extent of two bays of the arcade, 
and new roofing the tower; taking away all the 
old seats and pews, and replacing them with 
open seate, all of one design, in deal, stained 
and varnished; placing a new pulpit of oak on 
the south side of the chancel arch, and a read- 
ing-desk opposite to it on the north side ; floor- 
ing the space within the altar-rail (which is new 
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and very simple) with encaustic tiles from Maw 
& Co., of Broseley; paving the chancel with 
glazed bricks of two colours; adapting the space 
under the tower for a vestry, &c. The architect 
was Mr. Baker, of Birmingham; and the builder, 
Mr. C. Ancill, of Overbury. 

Scarrington.—The small church of Scarrington- 
with-Aslockton has been restored. The old edifice 
was in a very dilapidated condition; but the 
restoration has done more for the interior than 
the exterior of the edifice. A good south aisle 
has been added, and the interior generally has 
been renovated. Mr. J. H. Hakewell is the 
architect, and the works have been carried ont 
by Messrs. Marriott, Wartnaby, & Scott, Not- 
tingham. A new arch has also been thrown out 
from the belfry, through which the congregation 
pass on entering the church. An organ-chamber 
has been erected, in which it is intended, at 
some future day, to place an organ. The two 
windows on the north side and the centre com- 
partment of the chancel window are filled with 
stained glass from Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of 
London. The figures in the chancel window 
represent the Ascension of Our Lord, and the 
window was placed there in memory of Mr. 
Henry Flowers. The other two windows repre- 
sent the Annunciation, the Adoration, and the 
Circumcision, and were erected by Mr. T. 
Vincent, London, in memory of his father and 
mother. The seats in the church are red deal 
varnished, and accommodation is afforded for 
200. The total cost of the restoration has been 
about 7001. 

Burnley.—St. Andrew’s Church, Burnley, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester. 
The edifice is situated on a rising ground adjoin- 
ing the new schools, on the Colne-road. It is 
of stone, and will seat about 580 persons. The 
cost has been about 3,000]. The plan consists 
of a chancel of about 27 ft. by 18 ft.; a nave 
and north aisle of six bays each ; a north chancel 
aisle, roofed transept-wise, and arranged to 
serve as organ-chamber ; and minister’s and 
choristers’ vestry, the minister’s vestry being | 
partitioned off, and entered through an inner 
porch; a south aisle of five bays, a sort of 
double transept on the south side, nearly square 
on plan, partly projecting from the chancel and 
partly from the south aisle, and having a central 
pillar with arches springing from it. This tran- 
sept, or south chapel, is approached through a| 
separate door, and is appropriated chiefly to the | 
school-children. The tower stands at the south- 
west corner of the church, buttressed at the | 
angles, and surmounted by a broached octagonal | 
spire, the angles of which are placed in the, 
direction of the cardinal points. The belfry | 
stage has four two-light traceried windows, and | 
the spire gabled storm-lights and other cusped | 
piercings. The basement of the tower serves as | 
@ porch, in the western side of which is a cinque- | 
foil-headed door, and on the northern side an_ 
arch opening into the nave. The west wall of 
the nave contains a large four-light traceried 
window, beneath which stands the font, which is 
of Portsmouth stone, the gift of Mr. T. Chaffer, 
the owner of the quarry. It has been executed 
by Mr. Shaw, of Liverpool, from the architect’s 
designs. The east window is of three lights, 
with a traceried rose in its head. In the 
absence of a reredos the east chancel wall will 
be temporarily relieved by a little colour. 
There is a legend referring to the monogram, 
“ We have redemption through His blood.” The 
chancel stalls, subsella, and other fittings, are 
of the best Dantzic oak ; the other seats, which 
are low, open benches, are of deal. The passages 
to the seats are laid with black and red tiles, 
in patterns, and the chancel and sanctuary with 
encaustic tiles. The aisle windows are arched and 
cusped : that of the north transept is a traceried 
rose, and those of the south transept are of two 
lights, with traceried heads. There are two 
gabled clearstory windows on the south side and 
three on the north side, each containing a two- 
light traceried window. The west gable con- 
tains a panel, with St. Andrew’s cross. The 
walling is of Parpoint stone, banded in two 
different shades. Catlow stone is used in the 
ashlar of the doors, windows, &c. The windows 
are glazed with tinted cathedral glass; tl 
chancel window is filled with coloured cath. © al 
glass in geometrical patterns. This and the 
glazing have been done by Messrs. Edmundson, of 
Manchester. The work generally, with but 
little exception, has been done by Burnley 
tradesmen. The architect was Mr. J. Medland 
Taylor, of Manchester. 

Exeter—The ancient parish church of St. 
Mary Major, Exeter, which was removed in 
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i865. has now been rebuilt, and consecrated by deeply recessed, and has nook shafts of red 
the Bishop of Montreal. Known in Norman | granite, three on each jamb, with a niche over, 
times as the place of holding the Archdeaconry 'and statue of patron saint. The great doors are 
Court of Exeter, distinguished by the remains of | of English oak, 12 ft. high, with carved meeting 
a massive Romanesque west tower, recorded in| post. Above 1s an arcade of lancets, and in the 
history as one of the parish churches of Exeter | gable a large wheel window. The baptistery 
in 1222. it would seem to be an offence almost | terminates the north aisle, and at the opposite 
ngninst archwological feeling that so venerable | corner rises the octagonal belfry or campanile, 
a monument should have been entirely rebuilt. | to a height of 148 ft. The cross and vane of 
The requirements of so large a parish for more | lead and wrought iron, are 12 ft. high. The 
church accommodation, however,jand the ruinous | front to Brunswick-street has a series of gables, 
“ patched up” state of the building, its dark in- which give the opportunity of well lighting the 
terior encumbered with two awkward galleries, | church. The roofs are covered with small strong 
determined the case. The church has been; Welsh slate, arranged in simple patterns, and 
desigued by Mr. Ashworth, in the Early English crested with a bold ridging of red tile. The 
style, the principal features being tall, twin architects were Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son, of 
lancet windows, and canopied buttresses. The | Sheffield. The fontand altar have been executed 
enlargement has been effected chiefly by adding by Mr. Earp, of London. The contractors were, 
an aisle, 56ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., which is divided for the masonry, J. Scales ; carpentry, J. White; 
from the nave by an arcade of four deeply- plumbing and glazing, Brown; plastering, 
moulded arches springing from piers, each, Blakely; slating, Hargreaves; painting, Read- 
formed of a cluster of marble shafts. The nave | man, all of Whitby. A memorial window has 
has been lengthened 8 ft., the chancel 9 ft., and been placed in the church. It is by Messrs. 
the whole is removed nearly 12 ft. farther west, Wailes, of Newcastle, and has been placed in 
a house having been taken for a site for the west | the church by the families of Lawson and Turn- 
tower, which it is intended to surmonnt with a bullas a memorial. In one of the lights is the 
stone spire, rising to a height of 75 ft. The Resurrection, and in the second, oar Lord bless- 
roofs are of red deal stained, ceiled between the ing little Children. 

rafters, the chancel roof being boarded, and Bootle.—St. Alexander’s Charch, close to the 
covered with lead. The principal ribs spring  Miller’s-bridge Railway Station, has been opened 
from carved stone corbels, and these and the for divine service. ‘The edifice is a parallelo- 
capitals are by Mr. Herley, of Taunton. The gram, divided into nave and aisles, the former 
seating is all open with fittings of wainscot ; the | terminating in an apsidal end. The extreme 
avenues are paved with Minton’s tiles, and the length of the building is 108 ft. by 50 ft. in 
tower with the old monumental slabs. There is | width, and is 53 ft. high. The building is ex- 
an organ chamber on the south side of the chan- | tremely simple in outline. The architect was 
cel, and new vestry, with external door adjoin- | Mr. E. Welby Pugin, whose designs have been 
ing it. The cost of the edifice is so far 6,000l. carried out by Mr. Glaister, the contractor, the 
The contractor is Mr. Tozer; Messts. Mitchell | woodwork being supplied by Mr. Hughes. 

& Son doing the Bath-stone work. ‘The stained | 
glass is chiefly by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 
The north window of the chancel, a memorial | 
given by the parishioners to commemorate the) nissENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
rebuilding their parish church, was furnished 
by Ars. Beer. 
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Middlesbro’.—The foundation-stone of a chapel 

Tattenhall.—The old parish church of Tatten- | has been laid in Milton-street, Newport-road, for 
hall is fast falling into decay, but a movement is| the United Methodist Free Church. It will be 
being made to erect a new church, from plans | in the Gothic style of architecture, and will ac- 





submitted by Mr. Douglas, architect, which will The build- 
|ing will be 48 ft. in length, 35 ft. in width, and 
| about 30 ft. in height, and, exclusive of the site, 
| which has been given by a few proprietors of 


give increased accommodation tothe parishioners. 
The architect has examined the fabric, and finds 
that it will require 3,000/. for the rebuilding. 


| commodate from 320 to 350 persons. 


Contributions will be received by the Rev./ land in the neighbourhood, will cost about 8501. 
Fielding Ould, Tattenhall Rectory. The sum of! There will be a schoolroom underneath, and the 
1,200]. has been promised. chapel itself will be so constructed that a gallery 
may easily be added. The seats will be open; 
there will be a platform pulpit, and an orchestra 
behind it. The plans have been prepared by 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING Mr. John Hunter, of Middlesbro’. rane 
NEWS. Bradford. — The Old Chapel-lane Unitarian 
| Chapel has now been removed, and the work of 
Whitby.—St. Hilda’s Church, Whitby, has vrecting a new edifice already commenced. 
lately been completed, and solemnly blessed by Messrs. Andrews, Son, & Pepper are the archi- 
the R. C. Bishop of Beverley. It has been up-| tects of the building. The front of the church 
wards of two years in course of erection. The will face Chapel-lane, the principal feature being 
style of architecture adopted is severe Early a gable, rising 84 ft. from the ground to the top 
Pointed, founded on a carefal study from the of the cross, with a large five-light window, 21 ft. 
best work, in the time-worn ruins of the old wide and 41 ft.6in. in height, in the centre. 
abbey, 8o familiar to all lovers of pure Early This window will be filled with tracery, and 
Pointed work. The plan has been determined above it in the gable, a cinquefoil window will 
by the peculiar nature of the site, which has a | afford facilities for ventilation. It was originally 
rapid fall along the line of Brunswick-street, to; proposed to erect a spire at the western side of 
the corner of Bagdale, It has nave and aisles, | the gable, 125 ft. high, but this idea was aban- 
the southern being considerably wider, and doned. The nave is to be 40 ft. wide, while the 
having cross arches to carry the roof. The | height to the top of the ceiling will be 50 ft. The 
total internal length is 101 ft.; width from wall pillars supporting the five arches forming the 
to wall, 54 ft.; height from floor to point of| bays into which the church is divided will rise 
barrel vault of nave ceiling, 54 ft. There is a/ from a narrow aisle at either side, and this aisle 
porch on the Brunswick-street side, and a spa- in addition to the central one, will give access to 
cious sacristy, forming the connexion with the the seats. The church will be lighted from the 
old presbytery. The necessity of using carefully sides by two-light tracery windows, and the 
the limited quantity of ground at the architects’ aisles by smaller windows. A chancel, with 
disposal, has rendered necessary the omission of organ-chamber, vestries, and other conveniences, 
a chancel arch; a distinction, however, is made, will be provided. The pews will be of red deal, 
the roof over chancel being panelled and boarded. | and of modern design. The church wil! seat 
The nave arcade has columns 18 ft. from centre | 500 persons, and it will cost about 5,0001. Upton 
to centre, and is 27 ft. in height, the walls being | stone, from Idle quarries, will be used for the 
of great thickness. The aisle windows are 14 ft. exterior, end it will be covered with red and blue 
from the church floor, and give abundant ligh* | slates. The works have been let to the following 
throughout. There is no clearstory ; one roof of tradesmen: — Messrs. Barraclough & Son, of 
braced and coupled curved rafters, spanning Horton, masons; Mr. W. Crabtree, joiner; 
nave, and aisles. The interior is far from com-| Mr. Schofield, plumber ; Mr. Dixon, plasterer; 
plete. The altar is of Caen stone and alabaster, Mr. H. Briggs, painter; and Messrs. Hill & 
with pillars of serpentine, and has a rich ena-| Nelson, slaters. 
melled tabernacle door, of repoussée brass work,| Blandford (Dorset). — The new Independent 
by Barkentin, of Regent-street. The font is of Chapel in this place has been opened. It isa 
stone, carved with shafts of alabaster and ser- | Gothic design, and occupies a site in the centre 
pentine, and is the gift of the architects. As to of the town. It contains chapel, class and as- 
the exterior, we may note that the principal sembly room, a large school-room, and vestry. 
entrance is in Bydale, a flight of sixteen steps, The architect was Mr. Street, of Warminster ; 
18 ft. wide, approaches the doorway, which is the builder, Mr. Walden, Christchurch, 
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Shefiield—A new Congregational Chapel has 
been erected in Garden-street, and recently 
opened for divine service. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The Methodist New 
Connexion Chapel, Garden-street, was to be 
opened on Sunday, the 15th inst. The building 
occupies a site on the north side of Snow-street, 
near its junction with Derby and Garden Streets. 
It adjoins the ordinary street dwelling- houses, 
having its side or front wall ranging with them, 
but the architect has so far succeeded in his 
design as to destroy the blank monotonous ap- 
pearance a long wall in this position is so liable 
to have, without losing space or encroaching on 
the footway. The chapel measures externally 
60 ft. by 30 ft., and is 24 ft. in height from floor 
to ceiling. It is computed to seat 260 persons, 
including a gallery at the east end, and the 
probable cost will be 700/. Mr. S. Oswald, was the 
architect; and the various works have been 
executed by Mr. R. Ridley, mason; Mr. R. Mat- 
tison, carpenter; Mr. Hastie, slater; Messrs. 
Montgomery & Son, plasterers; Mr. Charles 
Deas, plumber; Messrs. Glaholm and Messrs, 
Walker & Emley having supplied the gasfittings. 
The painting and glazing have been executed by 
Mr. Fenwick Pickup. It is intended to erect 
school and class rooms, and vestry in connexion 
with the chapel. 

Keighley, Yorkshire—The Wesleyan Chapel 
here has been painted and decorated. ‘The 
system of colouring adopted is much fuller in 
tone than that usually ventured upon in chapel 
decoration. The colouring generally is sub- 
dued in hue, relieved slightly by touches of 
pure colour. The whole internal effect has been 
produced by colour only, graining having been 
avoided. The effect of the whole has been 
heightened by the introduction of inner windows 
of ground glass, transmitting a soft diffused 
light over the whole. Messrs. Forster & Andrews, 
of Hull, have just erected an organ in the chapel. 
The whole of the decorations have been carried 
= by Mess-s. 8S. Bottomley & Sons, of Cross- 

ills. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


APPARATUS FOR MIXING, PRESSING, OR 
MovuLpiInG Coal AND OTHER SUBSTANCES FOR 
THE FORMATION OF ARTIFICIAL FUEL, AND 
DivIDING THE SAME INTO Brocks. — D. 
Barker. Dated 17th January, 1867. — The 


body of this machine is a rectangular recep- | 


tacle placed upon a bed-plate, a vertical shaft 
mounted in suitable bearings being placed 
in the centre thereof. The upper portion of the 
shaft is furnished with blades or knives affixed 
thereto at convenient distances from each other, 
and to the lower end thereof is attached eccen- 
trically a circular disc so as to revolve therewith, 
as hereinafter mentioned. The disc is placed in 
the interior of a rectangular box of cast-iron or 
other suitable material, such box fitting the 
interior of the lower portion of the before- 
mentioned receptacle, but free to move therein. 
Upon the bed-plate, at each end of the main 
body of the machine, and extending beyond the 
same, is placed a series of tubes of rectangular 
section, such tubes being constructed of cast-iron 


or of any other suitable material. The upper) 


portions of such tubes which are within the 
body of the machine are open for the admission 
of the substances under treatment, as herein- 
after mentioned. Above the tubes, and within 
the main body of the machine, are hollow iron 
rollers, the faces of which have slots formed 
therein, through which slots project iron points 
or teeth, the same being mounted loosely on 
eccentric spindles in the interior of the rollers, 
in such manner that they shall project the 
required distances from the faces of the rollers 
during the revolution thereof. The rollers form- 
ing each pair revolve in contrary directions, so 
as to draw down between them, by means of 
their motion and of the points or teeth, the sub- 
stances under treatment. The substances to be 
submitted to the operation of the machine 
having been, if necessary, prepared in a pug- 
mill, or in any other suitable manner, are con- 


veyed by means of endless bands, or in any other | 


convenient mode, and introduced at each end of | 8 rot 
| to the wheel, which, in its rotation, will dig the 


the machine on either side of the central shaft. 
Upon the central shaft being caused to revolve 
(the revolution of which, together with that of 


the before-mentioned rollers, is effected by | 
means of wheels and gearing actuated by any 


Suitable motive power, as well understood), the 
materials introduced into the machine are sub- 
jected to the action of the knives or blades, and 


also of the points or teeth carried by the rollers, 
and being thereby mixed and incorporated pass 
into the before-mentioned horizontal tubes. By 
the action of the eccentrical disc the rectangular 
box in which the same is contained is alternately 
moved backwards and forwards so as to force the 
materials through the tubes towards their respec- 
tive extremities, the entrance of such materials 
into the tubes being alternately permitted and 
prevented by the motion of the box. As the 
blocks issue trom the tubes they may be received 
by revolving moulds divided into compartments 
and mounted upon axes, and caused respectively 
to revolve through the required distances by 


‘rods connected with the moving box. Upon the 


box issuing from the tubes and being received by 
the moulds, the latter are caused partially to re- 
volve by the operation of the connecting rods, 
whereby the blocks are brought into such a 
position that they can receive additional pressure 
or impressment from any suitable apparatus 
which it may be considered desirable to use in 
conjunction with this invention; or, instead of 
using revolving moulds, the blocks may be sub- 
jected to additional pressure or impressment 
upon issuing from the moulds in the manner 
usually practised in similar operations. The 
like process takes place alternately at either end 
of the machine with the motion of the box. 
APPARATUS FOR PREVENTING DOWN-DRAUGHT 
IN CuimNEYs. C. Wenner.—Dated 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1867.—This invention consists in the use 
and application of a curved hood or cowl, into 
which the upper portion of the chimney-pot or 
fannel is made to project, such hood or cow! 
being open at the exit end and turning with the 
wind on a vertical shaft, and has an opening in 


'the back or long curve of a smaller sectional 


area than the area of the exit end of the cowl, 
and into this back opening a horizontal funnel or 
conical tube is fitted in order to catch the wind. 
By this arrangement the air passes from the 
small opening in the back of the hood or cowl 
over the top of, and at right angles to, the chim- 
ney or air shaft through the said hood or cow! of 
larger sectional area, expanding at the same 
time, and causing a great upward draught in 
the chimney or ventilating shaft. To prevent 
any back current the hood or cowl is made of 
sufficient length to allow the current of air 
which issues from the small opening in the shape 
of a cone to touch the sides of the cowl before 
passing into the open air, so that no air current 
can enter through the front opening. 

Fioors AND Koors or Hovses, &c. H. Y. D. 
Scott.—Dated 19th February, 1867.—The object 
of this invention is to construct fireproof floors 
and roofs of houses and other buildings in con- 
crete in a more economical manner than has 
heretofore been accomplished. The patentee pro- 
poses to dispense with the use of the ordinary 
joists, and to make use of wrought iron tie-rods 
extending from wall to wall (or when the space 
to be covered is of large extent or span from 
girder to girder), placed at intervals of 10 ft. or 


20 ft. apart to assist in carrying the weight of 


the concrete, the thickness of which will increase 
with the increase in width of the span to be 
covered. These girders will form part of the 


main supports of the floor for large spans, while | 
the tie-rods will hold together the mass of con- | 


crete between the girders. 

Apparatus TO DEEPEN, ExcavaTE, Scour, AND 
REMOVE THE Mupb, SLIME, STONES, AND OTHER 
FouUL Matrers FROM THE Beps or RIvers, 
StrEaMs, &c.—A communication.—H. A. Bonne- 
ville. Dated 27th January, 1867.—This apparatus 
consists of a wheel or cylinder bearing teeth and 
iron buckets on its periphery, which serve to 
deepen, excavate, scour, and remove the foul 
matters at the bed of ail running waters, the 
axis of the said wheel being upheld by two boats 
bound together and placed on each side of the 
said wheel. Movable dam boards and hatches 
or flood-gates are placed at the back of the 
apparatus, in order to intercept as completely as 
possible the current of the watercourse, so that 
all its strength may be brought to bear on the 
said dam-boards and hatches or flood-gates, and 
compel the boats to follow more or less rapidly 
the course of the stream, as may be required, by 
means of moorings which are gradually let go. 
The downward motion of the boats gives rotation 


bed of the river or watercourse according to the 
greater or lesser depth at which the said wheel 
has to be let down, and it removes the matters 
to the upper surface of the wheel, whence they 
are thrown into an overfall or conduit of the 
wheel placed above the boats, which serve to 
carry the said matters away. 
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Hooks Receihed, 

Original Designs for Wood-Carving ; with Prac. 
tical lastructions in the Art. By A. F. B. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1867. 


dz 


( 


Tis handsome folio volume contains very useful 
instruction for those who would acquire the 
valuable art of wood-carving, the attainment of 
which in a greater or less degree is within the 
reach of most persons. The writer keeps the 
whole process under three heads: 1st. Preparing 
the block ; 2nd. Blocking out the work ; and 3rd. 
Moulding and finishing it; and gives good in- 
struction on all. The designs are twenty in 
number, partly from nature (foliage and fruit), 
and partly geometrical, We must confine our 
praises to the former. 


VARIORUM. 


“A Hanpsook of English Literature.” By W.G. 
Larkins, published by Routledge & Sons, gives in 
very small compass a general view of the authors 
of English literature, both prose and poetry. Each 
author is spoken of in the order of the date of his 
or her death, succinctly and sensibly. Passing 
by opinions from which we might dissent, we 
have no hesitation in saying that a carefal 
study of this little book, an easy task, will serve 
to give to those who have neglected the know- 
ledge, or not yet commenced its acquirement, a 
very clear idea of the history of English litera- 
ture. Mr. Tegg has issued reprints of several 
standard works, in small compact volames,—‘‘ A 
Sentimental Journey, and the History of a good 
warm Watch-coat” (Sterne seems in demand 
jast now); “A Tale of a Tub,” with “ Life of 
Swift ;” and “‘ The Life of Nelson,” by the Old 
Sailor. The latter popular little volume con- 
tains a jfac-simile of one of Nelson’s letters. 
The January number of the Popular 
Science Review (Hardwicke) contains a very 
interesting paper by Dr. Maxwell Masters, on 
“Sensitive Plants,’ with illustrations, and a 
chapter by Mr. Robert Hunt on “ The Science 
of a Snow-Flake,” also illustrated.——‘“ Spider 
Nests” ure illustrated in the new number of 
Hardwicke’s “ Science Gossip,” and Dr. Lincecum 
gives some information concerning the “ Agri- 
cultural Ant of Texas.” In the course of the 
observations it is stated that these ants sow the 
seeds of a grain-bearing grass (Aristida stricta) 
weed and preserve it, and at the proper time 
gather the seeds and carry them to the granary : 
something more than instinct this The re- 
issue of “ Casseill’s Popular Educator,” in parts, 
deserves notice. It treats continuously and in a 
good manner of all sorts of subjects, astronomy, 
botany, drawing, English, mechanics, and fitty 
others. We can recommend it strongly.—— The 
January number of Cassell’s Magazine is full of 
entertaining reading, with illustrative engrav- 
ings. Echoes from the Clubs become louder 
and more entertaining, and withal may now be 
enjoyed for less money than at first. 




















Miscellanea. 


SACKVILLE-STREET, Piccapinty.—With refer- 
ence to some notes of Sackville-street, recently 
given in our pages, a correspondent points out 
that there is not a lamp-post in the street. The 
lamps are all suspended upon iron brackets, in 
the fashion so prevalent in the days of oil, before 
the age of gas. The remark is quite correct. 


New Putpits.—The new carved pulpit at 
Christ Church, Bath, which has been designed 
by Mr. J. Elkington Gill, is Early English in 
character. The body is circular in form and 
stands upon an oak pedestal. Below the cap 
mouldings are nine trefvil-headed openings, 
exclusive of the entrance, with carved columns, 
at the foot of which there are eighteen panels 
minutely carved in foliage pattern. The frieze 
mouldings are descriptive of foliage. Messrs. 
Brown, of Frome, were the builders; Mr. Srill- 
man, of Bath, executed the carving; and the 
iron and brass work was done by Mr. J. Brown, 
of Frome.——A new stone pulpit, with lectern 
and altar-rails in iron and brass, and prayer-desk 
and choir seats of oak, have just been erected in 
the church of Finstock parish. The whole work 
supplied by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, 
has been provided at the expense of Lord 
Churchill and his family connexions, as & 
memorial to their mother, the Dowager Lady 
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Wacxs in New Zeaanp.—A correspondent,| Sour Lonpon Workine Mry’s CoLLEGE. — Sovrn nicest ea ae oe week 

recently returned from New Zealand, denies the | The principal of the college in Blackfriars-road outing Deve ver 28th, 1867, the visitors were 

correctness of the wages stated by Mr. Ross, in| is Professor Huxley, who is to deliver bers 17,490 in number. 

his recent letter to us, from Dunedin. We have | inaugural address on (this) Saturday, the 4th 

no reason, however, to doubt the accuracy of | inst., in the evening at 8.30 wears art 

that gentleman, who is in practice there as an | strangers 1s 6d. each, and to members 4. ne 
| entrance is in Collingwood-street. The secretary 


architect. ; : ie é‘ 
lis Mr. William Rossiter. The college is intended 


A Paintep Bepsteap.—We have seen With | to offer to working men in South London an Tur Copper Trape.—Messrs. Vivian, Younger 
much pleasure a bedstead of yellow deal, made! .gycation of a sound and efficient character 00 | ¢ Bond (Dec. 27) write:—Business in Weat 
by Edward mage — foreman, aud wher | terms within their means. Coast produce has been confined to about 250 

» assistance of R. Edge, house-painter, deco- | 5 enwre. ep ladle ‘or . li i 
a i eee style. The “a was firet} Preparations ror Snow.—The Board of | pr gat h were taken at 681. in Liverpool, 

* “, on : : -.: ; ee et , | at which price there were no longer buyers. 
stained clear and varnished, and then stenciiled | Works for the Westminster district (Mr. Arntz, 
in various patterns culled from the Art-library | surveyor), has issued printed instructions for the | Bunniu.-Fiecps Burtan-crounp. — On New 
at South Kensington, of which Grimes is a fre- | removal of snow in the event of its fall, a praise- Year’s-day, Bunhill-fields Burial-ground fell 
quenter. The result is highly praiseworthy. The} worthy step. If all the other metropolitan into the possession of the corporation, by an 
originator of the bedstead has also invented a| Boards do the same, London will not again be Act of last session. The corporation will at 
exposed to such an annoyance in this direction | (1.66 get about planting the ground, laying out 
__ | as once befell it. We have not heard the result walks, &c., and preserving the tombstones. The 

Tue Priory Cuurcu, Matvrrnx.—Lately it! of the offer of premiums by the Metropolitan ground will then be thrown open to the public, 
was discovered that something had gone Wrong Board of Works for the best method of getting yy ger proper regulations. 
about the roof over the north-east aisle, where-| pig of snow from the streets. Some time ago | 
upon the vicar and churchwardens instructed | we described an invention having this end in | GALVANISED Iron CisTERNS.—Recent experi- 
the Messrs. Haddon to examine into the cause | view, wherein a jet of steam was the means | ments conducted by the French Government 
of the apparent failure, who reported that, in| employed. 'show that the water-tanks on board a ship 
the absence of proper means of ventilating the | : should be coated inside with tin, and not with 
chamber formed between the stone groining of} A New Nortu Lonpon SyNaGOGUE.—The galvanized iron, as at present. It was disco- 
the ceiling and the roof timbers, Merulius lachry- | foundation-stone of a new synagogue has been | y..0q that the wat er, under certain various con- 
pee — eich rere — Se & i on BO N.W. pwede pores ‘aioe ditions, dissolved the zine off the iron, and 
rot to such an extent that the whole of the upper | be in the Italian style, and is divide into three rendered it injurious to health. 
timbers and boarding must be taken off and re-| bays, and has an octagonally-coffered ceiling. | 
placed with new; and, at the same time, the, Is has a large gallery round three sides of the| Distress 1n Lonpon.—At the suggestion of 
architects recommended the construction of; interior. The dimensions of the synagogue | Miss Burdett Coutts, an association has been 

ur-' proper are 65 ft. by 45 ft. wide, by 35 ft. high. formed for behoof of those suffering in the 


BoyaL Literary Funp.—We understand that 
the Richt Hon. B. Disraeli, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, will preside at the next anniversary 
dinner of this corporation. 





cooking-stove which has a promising feature. 


t 
ventilating flues in order to prevent a rec 
rence. This report having been submitted to| la the basement is situated a house for the Eastern district, based on the wholesome idea 
Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect on the former, beadle’s residence. The accommodation in the that wages paid for work done are more welcome 
occasion, and having received his approval, the synagogue will be for 700 persons. The cost, it and really usefal to the poor than gifts in charity. 
contract for taking off and replacing the roof is anticipated, will be about 5,0001. The archi- | Men of various persuasions have met on a com- 
timber and the performance of the other works tect is Mr. H. H. Collins. The stone was laid mon ground to perform a public service ; and, 
incident thereto has been made with Mr. Smart,’ by Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild. | with the unanimous vote of the Dissenters, the 
builder, who will forthwith carry out the sam . chosen president is the Bishop of London. The 
under the supervision of Messrs. Haddon, Bro-; _EXPLosion or A PoWDER-MILL AT FAVERSHAM. | work proposed is exactly that most needed in 
thers, architects. Eleven persons have been killed by an explosion | the Bethnal-green parishes—the cleansing of the 

at Messrs. Hall & Sons’ Powder-mill, Faversham. | streets, alleys, and courts, and the making or re- 

Tue York Worknouse Cuaper ann Dintnc-/The exploded buildings were the press-house, pairing of roads. The labour performed will be 
HALL.—Lately Mr. J. L. Foster, one of the guar-| the corning-house, and the powder-house, the gapplementary, and in excess of the ordinary 
dians of the York Union, applied to the Board | roofs of which were blown high into the air. proceedings under the local boards. Money will 
for permission to undertake the decoration of the’ Walls 9 ft. in thickness were blown down, elm be needed. Miss Burdett Coutts has undertaken 





7A this ’ ‘khons 7 rhicl is aecl a Moa i » enrr ime > la ye ry 

_— -apesee tp ypaip--armes, ir L ased a6 8 | trees in the surrounding -_ is torn up by the to pay the wages of two hundred and fifty per- 
rel lex gs i-hall. ATE rg - as iwka . + ‘ ‘ha eicht M4 . . 

chapel and also as a dining-ha eave was roots, and dykes emptied of water. The sight | song for six months, at eighteenpence a day; she 


given, and the funds were provided by a private’ was a most sickening one as the remains of the 


has guaranteed the rent of ground required for 


subscription. Mr. J. W. Kuowiles, of this city, poor fellows were collected. The cause is be- stone-breaking,—employment snited to dock la- 


" 


mural decorator, carried out the work. The lieved to have been accidental, notwithstanding bourera.—and has contributed 300l. towards the 
i: 1 ° , . ° . . ° . ‘ ’ - > 
ceiling, which is divided in certain places with | rumoura that the Fenian conspirators had done road-making fund. 


beams (supported by pillars), has been coloured jit, These wretches must be glorying in the | 
@ warm buil, and thrown into panels by an orna-| panic that attributes all sorts of accidents to 
ment of a darker shade. The walls from the | their devilry, which seems to have no intelligible 
ceiling to the window-heads is coloured the same | purpose but the production of just such a 
buff as the ceiling; from thence down to the panic. 
dado they are sage green, having ornamented 
bands of a deep yellow and red running across} A Cure ror Neurarcic Heap-acurs, Face- 
horizontally, the intermediate spaces being filled ACHES, AND TooTH- ox Jaw-acHes.—Sir: About 
with fleur-de-lis of a darker green. On the face ten years since I was laid up with an excru- 
of each pillar, which is coloured grey and deep ciating meuralgic headache, which seemed to 
yellow alternately, is a fret in Indian red, encircle the ear of that side of the head alone 
banded by a style of sage green. A fret is also “flected. The idea that the headache had 
stencilled under each beam. The seats have Something to do with the ear as a centre 
occurred to me, although, in the ear itself, 
there was no pain. I had a little almond-oil, 
Finrs.—The workshops at the Derby station and also spirits, dropped into the ear, but 
of the Midland Railway have been burnt, and without any good effect; when the thought sug- 
property valued at several thousand pounds de- gested itself that perhaps a little of the 
stroyed. The cause of the fire is unknown.—— | anesthewtic ether (not the nitric) might do good, 
The Newcastle Chronicle takes thetown Council to by deadening the nervous pain. I had some 
task for its obdurac y, mdiiference, and inactivity drops of rectified sulphuric ether, therefore, put 
in the question of grappling with fires. “The into the ear; and, in the course of half an hour, 
whole town,” says the Chronicle, “is at the | my headache was entirely gone. I have since 


also been stained and varnished. 


mercy of the Water Company. Having few found, both from my own oceasional « xperience 
other means at hand to grapple with a fire other and that of others, that ether, so applied, is in 
than those which the Water Company supplies, nearly all cases an effectual cure of these very 

ice-aches, jaw-aches, and 
dent of this kind, on the quantity of water in tooth-aches, which sre commonly known as 





, 

ft 
everything of course depends, in case of an acci- painfal head-aches, fi 
the mains. In the instance of the Quayside fire, neuralgic and rheumatic. Ifa very severe case, 
the force was or: y sufficient to suy ply a single two or three days may elapse, during which the 
hose. It is simply ridiculous, however, to com-| pain n “ny be apt to recur, especially from new 





plain of want of water when the Tyne itse! even slight exposure to dranrhts; but re. 
flowing within 100 yards of the barning peated application of half a dozen drops, or less, 
ings. How did it hay pen that that magnif fe ita , Seems certain to subdue the 
supply could not be used till some hours after most violent atta: kK, sometimes in a very few 


A 


the fire had been in fal! play : rhe simple fact minutes. <A « rop or two of almond or olive o 


. z . , 1 ‘ 
is, that this wealtl 





y and populous town of New- afterwards pat into the ear, I have t} ought 
castle is not furnished with proper means for ten i to proter from anew attack. As the 
extinguishing fires Fire-engines and fire-bri- ether sot imes gives pain in the for a 
gades are elsewhere held to be n cessary insti- moment while being applied, a sing drop 
tutions inatown. Here, however, we seem to shou d, firet of all, be ¢ :retaily pat in, and then 


think they are not worth our attention. Is it! more, as the case will 


K the orth allow; bat I have never 
creditable to Newcastle that it sh 





ud net itself suffered the least bad effect, either in my hear 
possess the means of meeting its own emergen- ing or otherwise from the use of ether in 
. : “ . , gz t ! i b. ; vot in 
cies? All that is wanted is that th } nor 

shail vote a few handred poun or the esta- who have tried it at my recommendation.— 
blishment of a volunteer fire-brigade.” : 





a, ; ww f } 
ara of any from others 





i . i 


Tue ResroraTion or Banpury Cuurcn.—At 
a meeting of the members of the Royal Archze- 
ological Institute, held on the 7th December, 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, F.S.A., vice-president, in 
the chair, the Rev. W. Lowe, M.A., vicar of 
Banbury, Cheshire, communicated an account of 
the church there, now in course of repair, and of 
interesting objects found in the progress of the 
works. Surrounding the chapel of the Calveleys, 
in the north aisle, and of the Spurstows, of 
Spurstow Hall, in the south aisle, were elabo- 
rately executed and painted screens, formed of 
oak. <A large number of the panels, tracery, and 
other parts of these screens, were exhibited by 
Mr. Lowe. The paintings were remarkable for 
the force and brightness of the colours used, but 
the execution is somewhat coarse, and was most 
probably provincial workmanship. Remains of 
painting in disteraper had been found on the 
walls, probably a St. Christopher and an altar- 
piece, apparently representing the Resurrection 
of our Saviour, with attending saints, &c., 
painted on a red back-ground powdered with 
white stars, and edged with black. 





TENDERS. 


For the erection of a theatre and publichouse s 
Croydon. Mr. T. T. Smith, architect :— 








EE Be TOGO. chs cccasciecinnsetnsale £3,767 0 0 
; 3,655 6 0 
0 0 

. 00 

ley 0 0 

I o 0 
RAURUINDEL .cwisisuchebahnntiiinhenetninal . 3,265 9 O 
i ea 0° 0 
Sawvrer - 0 0 
Bracber & Son . 0 0 
i see Syl 0 0 
I aiutesccseen cave te caii dented ta 2,639 0 0 
Mundsy & Hutchinson ............ 2,596 0 0 





For new residence and appurtenances at Great Berk- 
hamstead, Herts, for Mr. Frederick Potter. Mr. Frede- 
rick Gotto, architect :-~— 









Chappell .....2..06. stoceuscenbecatnt -». £1,859 0 0 
Skinner 1,631 i7 8 
ESR 1,515 16 0 
Nash & Matthews ...... . 1,488 0 0 


